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LETTERS 


Discuss Atlantic Union 


I READ with considerable interest the 
article by Willson Woodside on Atlantic 
Union (SN April 4) . .. I feel that this 
idea of a federal union of Atlantic Pact 
democracies, offering as it does a construc- 
tive, positive approach to the most vital 
problem we have to face today, is a subject 
which should be more widely discussed and 
understood. 


Grimsby, Ont J. A. JACKSON 


Protestant “Holy Year” 


PHE article by the Rev. Frank Morley on 
“A Protestant ‘Holy Year” (SN April 18) 
is one of the finest presentations on 20th 
century religious needs I have ever read 
It is a positive, constructive blueprint for 
Protestant reform The fact that it has 
appeared in a magazine of general reader- 
ship, rather than in a_ religious journal. 
makes it all the more valuable . . . It should 
also give encouragement to those ministers 
who may sometimes be a trifle timid of 
what they say because. as Latimer said. 
“the King (in this case, the people) was 
present” and there was fear of offending 

London, Ont G. W. LEWIS 


Disallowing Duplessis 


NIR. EGGLESTON’S excellent article on 
the new Quebec censorship (SN April 4) 
says that “in 1937 the Government at Ot- 
tawa instructed the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Alberta to reserve The Alberta Accurate 
News and Information Act.” I should be 
interested to Know the authority for this 
An official statement on March 7. 1938 
Hansard, p. 1067) explicitly said the Lieu 
tenant-Governor had no_ instructions to 
reserve this and the other two bills he did 

I am surprised that, in raising the ques 
tion “whether the National Government has 
any power to intervene” in the present case. 
Mr. Eggleston talks about reservation and 
omits disallowance. There have 
cases of reservation, four in the last thirty 
years. But there have been 112 disallow 
ances, 16 in the last thirty vears, eleven in 
the vears 1937-1943 

The Canadian Congress of Labor petition 
ed the Dominion Government to instruct 
the Lieutenant-Governor to reserve the 
PEI Trade Union Bill of 1948, but the Gov- 
ernment refused. The two Congresses and 
the Railway Running Trades Brotherhoods 
then petitioned for disallowance, and the 
PEI Legislature repealed most of the ob 
noxious clauses 

The Dominion can and 
power to instruct the Lieutenant-Governors 
to reserve provincial bills which seriously 
encroach on fundamental rights and free 
doms. If it did, such legislation could never 
reach the statute book at all. But if it will 
not do this, it should certainly either dis 
such Acis when they do reach the 
statute book, or induce the Provincial Legis 
lature to amend or repeal them by remind 
ing the Provincial Government that disallow 
ince may follow failure to do so. This 
Dominion Governments have often done, 
with good effect. But the glaring contrast 
between the vigorous action on the Alberta 
legislation and the flat refusal to disallow 
the Quebec Padlock Act hardly 
iges any hope that the powers of reserva 


tion and 


been 69 


should use its 


illow 


encour 


disallowance will be extensively 


used to protect civil liberties 

Ottawa, Ont EUGENE FORSEFY 
Editorial Stink-bomb? 

THE editorial lip you curled in the direction 


xf the Canadian Forum (SN April Ll) on 
the occasion of that journal’s thirtieth anni 
versary IS a gesture in profoundly bad taste 
Surely even the most conservative of your 
readers will find the scorn you pour on the 


Forum's editorial staff (for devoting thei 





time and energy to something they think 
worthwhile, without claiming any pay for 
so doing) just a e unwarranted 

Those who re the Canadian Forwmn 





however, will realize that the efforts of its 
contributors have brought and will con 
tinue to bring. long after the initial thirty 
years, an intelligent and critical viewpoint 
to the Canadian 
cultural scene 
Your editorial reminds one of the little 
boy who let off a stink-bomb at someone 
else’s birthday party. He might be 
or he might be jealous 
Columbia University 


Ne York, N.Y 


political, economic and 


bored 


JAMES EAYRS 
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Canada’s unspoiled Maritime province 


offers you 28.000 square miles of carefree inland and seaboard 


playgrounds, romance. adventure and scenic beauty 


A warm Maritime 


Wwelcon_re mails you. 


THE ENCHANTING SOUTH SHORE 


Kast from Saint Crow the rollicking summer 
sea-coast stretches along the sun-bathed 


shores of Fundy Bay. Saint \ndrew’s-by-the 





Sea, on the edge of Passamaquoddy Bay where 





- - “s the Funds tides roll im, ts thabit witl 
thousands of holidavers 

This vear Fundy National Park invites vou. 
Here, campers will find every tacility in 


natural, waspotled surroundings 


Miles of sun steeped beaches. cooled 
by the gentle breezes of Northumberland 


Strait. are mot bar away, 





This is 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Let us help you plan an exciting vacation 
ina land where davs are packed with adventure 
| 


and nights are air-conditioned 


Write to: 
The Director, Dept SN-1 New Brunswick Government Bureau 
of Information, Fredericton, N.B., Canada 
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~ OTTAWA VIEW 


Here is a comparison ot average 
rnings in teaching, manutacturing 


idustries and railroads (including the 
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running and non-running trades):— 
: 1947 1948 
Teaching $1.446 $1.689 
Manufacturing 1.901 2,126 
Railroads 2.589 2.839 
Teachers do have longer vacations. 


PC'S ANNUAL MEETING 
NOTHING unexpected or dramatic 
emerged from the PC Association 


meeting. Meeting 


s Were closed except 


for the annual dinner. It was address- 


ed by George Drew, whose picture 
decorated the printed menus. Under- 
neath were the simple words: “Our 
Chiet.”” The company sang “Home on 
I 
the Range” with great spirit where 
never is heard a discouraging word. 
Then they changed to the gloomy 
“Galway Bay.” and lamented 
For the strangers came and tried 
teach us their ways 
The y S¢ ore a “is “ust r¢ r Dé i? ~ ad Nat 
we are 


ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


THE accent of the meetings was on 





organization. The few 
tions highlighted the 
which the par 
stressing: the 





in government, and for development 


natural resources. The biggest de- 
parture was the resolution on unem- 
ployment 


+ 
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It said “the present condi- 


tion of unemployment calls for recog- 
nition and action by the Government 

Then it supported the argument Drew 
had developed to a rather silent audi- 
ence at the dinner. This is that the 


Government Nas two Wavs Of dealing 


with unemplOvment. One —the 
pected P¢ is tO encour 
the vestme Vate capuit 
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= —Jim Lynch 
“OUR CHIEF” to PC's: Accent on 
In annual meeting. 
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other—which many people were sur- 
prised to hear the Conservatives ad- 
vocate—is by public ownership. Drew 
said Conservatives had always favored 
public ownership in suitable cases: he 


instanced CBC and Ontario Hydro. 
TEMPERS AND GAS 


THE filibuster about gas pipelines 
from Alberta has probably produced 
more bad temper than anything else 
has happened this session. The 
nents, who are using this method 
of trying to get the pipelines built by 
an all-Canadian route, ran out of 
speakers. So the bills to incorporate 
the Alberta Natural Gas Co. and the 
Prairie Transmission Lines got second 
-ading. Now they go to a committee, 
lave to come back to the House 
urd reading. Members could then 
start to filibuster all over again. 

Just to make it more difficult to talk 
the bills out again, the Prime Minister 
announced that the Government 
would leave the whole of future Mon- 











days tor private bills. But he proposed 
to cut off Wednesdays, the other pri- 
vate members’ day. The Government, 
of course, got its way. But the Oppo- 
sition protested to the last. The House 
had to have a roll-call division three 


mes before the Opposition accepted 


INVESTMENT IN 1950 


ALEX SKELTON, head of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce 
brains-trust, signed the report on in- 

prospects for this vear. His 
official title is Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter in charge of the economic research 
and development branch. Forecasting 
public and private expenditures on 
capital projects at 5 per cent more 
an last vear, he says physical volume 
should be up about the same amount 
as dollar values. He also points out 
ge from 1949. Less will be 
Spent on machinery and equipment, 
and more on construction. This means 
more of the monev will be Spent in 
Canada. Machinery and equipment is 
more likely to be imported than con- 
struction materials, it has a lower pro- 


dir ] 
Of direct labor costs, and 


portion 
moreover there is a trend towards 
making more producers’ machinery 


and equipment in Canada 


So even the 5 per cent do! 


in- 
crease may not be the full measiire of 
the increase in economic activity from 


capital developments. 


COST OF LIVING 


THE cost of living index reached 


da 
postwar peak at the beginn of 
March. It wil go still higher fore 


it comes down. Four-fifths of the Feb. 
ruary rise was due to increased ents, 
but the full effect of the rent in 


ises 

has not yet shown in the ind 
Food prices also went up in Feb- 
ruary, though they are. still Ow 
postwar peaks. They are likely to 


rise further in the next few months 
We'll soon be getting new potatoes in 
from the U.S. That starts a tch 
from old season domestic vege: ibles 
to new season imports, and the ces 
go up accordingly. All the in ted 
fresh fruits follow on. 


HOPE PRICES STEADY 


CCF LEADER M. J. Coldwell ved 
in the House of Commons fo re- 
imposition of controls not o1 on 
rents but on other prices. His unex- 
pected motion found few members 
the House, and most of the PC’s were 
at the PC Association meeting the 
nearby Chateau Laurier. Those who 
were present voted with the CCI 


against the Government, which caused 
some raised eyebrows. 

Actually officials are not ich 
worried about the price leve he 
effect of devaluation was to raise 
prices of all goods imported from the 
U.S., but that has pretty well worked 
itself out now. The rises were t as 
great as they might have been because 
devaluation happened to coincide with 


a fall in many prices. 
Further outlook, at the wholesale 


level anyway, is said to be tirly 
steady. The cost of living inde 

evitably shows considerable | We 
may feel worse when the inde goes 


up: but officials say it only cords 


what we knew already. 





TRANSPORT MINISTER L el 


Chevrier told the Commons last ees 
new steamship regulations incorp rate 
recommendations of Justice Ke ock 
which are based on his inquiry (nto 
Noronic fire at Toronto las! pt. 
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| {ERE must be a good many Ca- 
n: dians who are tired of reading of 
nev outrages by an extremist sect 
the Doukhobors of British Co- 
bia; and who wonder why so 
mich patience and forbearance has 
: beon shown in the face of violence 
a lawlessness which would not 
be tolerated for one moment from 
er quarters. The situation is, 
however, out of the ordinary. It is 
important that those of us Cana- 
dians not in contact with the prob- 
? lem should understand a few of 
? the essentials. 





In passing, it should be noted 
t it says much for the Christian 
lerstanding of the authorities, in 
both provincial and national 
spheres of jurisdiction, that a seri- 
ous effort is being made to deal 
with the situation in more than a 
idly punitive fashion. 
; Ihe statement issued last week 
? by Gordon Wismer, Attorney Gen- 
eral of British Columbia, in con- 
sultation with Stuart Garson at 
Ottawa, brings the long story of 
: ukhobor troubles up to date. It 
? seems to me that there are three 
sic conclusions to be drawn. 
: First, those who break the law 
: must be brought to Canadian jus- 
It is intolerable in a society 
ch as ours that any individuals 
vroups, no matter what their 
n peculiar theology, should be 
mitted to molest and destroy the 
ongings of peaceable neighbors. 
? [hat such is thoroughly understood 
b\ the authorities may be derived 
1m Wismer’s statement that while 
solutions are being sought, the laws 
| Canada must be obeyed. 


4 


More Than Police Action 


Second, the problem is not solv- 
ed merely by taking the required 
police action against the offenders. 
In a sense we are here dealing not 

th typical lawbreakers but with 

igious or philosophical fanatics, 

0 act out of deep conviction and 

careless of personal con- 
juences. The sanctions and pres- 
es Which might be expected to 
uence people of more orthodox 
tudes cannot be expected to 
ve much effect, and other meth- 

s will be necessary. 

fo grasp this distinction thor- 
oughly requires a careful inquiry 
'o the beliefs and compulsions of 

extremist Doukhobors. They 
ognize the voice of what they 
eve to be supernatural revela- 
tion and accept Peter Veregin and 
his successors as the reincarnation 
©! Jesus Christ. They—and I con- 
lie myself to this extreme wing 

e never accepted the authority 
© civil government in Canada, cer- 
ily never when they believed it 
ye transcended by their spiritual 
V. 
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Their use of fire and their naked 
parades make sense within their 
own bizarre concepts, if no where 
else. 

It is interesting that for almost 
the first time in Canadian history a 
disciplinary problem of this kind is 
to be tackled on a high pschologi- 
cal level. The assistance of the 
Quakers, which has also been 
proffered and accepted, strikes a 
historic note. It was largely through 
the intervention of that religious 
body that the offer to give the 
Doukhobors asylum in this coun- 
try was originally made. 

A third point which has been 
reiterated but which probably re- 
quires constant emphasis, is that 
the main body of Doukhobors in 
Canada are law-abiding, industri- 
Ous citizens whose prestige and so- 
cial relations have been savagely 
hurt by the misbehavior of the 
“Sons of Freedom.” 


Anxiety of Majority 


While the main body of the 
Doukhobors hold the extremists in 
dislike and contempt, they have a 
sense of community arising out of 
their common origin, and are most 
anxious to see a solution that will 
end the crisis without disaster to 
the descendants of their fellow im- 
migrants. 

A few years ago, making some 
inquiry into the Doukhobor prob- 
lem in Saskatchewan, I visited 
many homes of the Independent 
Doukhobors, held many long con- 
versations with Peter Makaroff, the 
first Doukhobor in Canadian _ his- 
tory to graduate from a university, 
and interviewed Peter Verigin II in 
jail at Prince Albert. At that time 
I reported: “The ‘Sons of Freedom’ 
who have been responsible for all 
the uprisings are repudiated and 
disowned by the main body of the 
Doukhobors, who deplore their ex- 
cesses as much as anyone else. A 
leading independent Doukhobor 
said that the ‘Sons of Freedom’ 
Were the ‘hooligans’ or ‘bums’ to 
be found in every society.” I found 
in the Blaine Lake area a cluster 
of “contented, prosperous Dou- 
khobor farmers, God-fearing, law- 
abiding, as desirable and as success- 
ful as any group, I suppose, to be 
found throughout the length and 
breadth of the prairie.” 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


Doukhobors Pose a Problem 


SN May 2, 1950 


turn the wheels of industry 


Providing the funds necessary for the 
development of sound Canadian industrial 
enterprise is one of the services rendered by 


our organization. 


When funds necessary for a development 
program are not readily available from a 
corporation's own resources, it is possible 
that the creation and issue of securities may 


be the best solution. 


Executives wishing to discuss such questions 
are invited to consult with our Directors. 
A telephone call or letter to any of our 
offices will bring immediate consideration to 


your problem. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Montreal Winnip 


WEDGWOOD 


A LIVING TRADITION 





A pattern of fresh green leaves and strawberry 


blossoms centered on the 


le leslarte 


Queen's Wag shape which you 


Wee Me hth 


for delivery 


not m your 


No wait 


If ie is 


nearest 


store write for name 


yf dealer 


WINCHESTER 


Five piece place 


setting $4.45 


bolder of addstromat 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS ‘CANADA 


863 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


MADE AT BARLASTON, ENGLAND 
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HEN AND NOW 


Appointments 


playing an important role in Canada’s 
radium and uranium production. 


ay specialist in obstetrics and = gyne- 
cology in the Iraq Government’s De- 


partment of Health, : 
cd Retirements 


Dr. Christian M. Lapointe of the 
Bureau of Mines, Ottawa, has received 
the Aeneas McCharles (of Sudbury. 
Ont.,) Prize (bronze medal and $1:000) 
for his Lapointe Picker. This elec- 
tronically controlled sorting machine 
Dr. G. Stuart Musgrove, of Winn segregates valuable ore from surround- He is 
Mosedale. 


Thomas Lax, Saskatchewan Deputy 
Provincial Treasurer. 


Lt.-Col. R. D. Travis, after four 
Vvears in command of The Canadian 
Scottish (Princess Mary’s) Regiment, 
known as “Victoria’s crack regiment.” 
b4-Col. W..J. 


The Rev. Canon §S. C. Steer, 50, 
Principal of Emmanuel Theological 
College at the University of Saskatche- 
wan, has been elected to succeed the 
late Bishop Fuller as Anglican Bishop 


—_ . 
ol Saskatoon 


succeeded by 


peg, has arrived in Baghdad to serve 


ing barren rock after crushing. It 1s 
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CONTINENTAL POLIO PROTECTION 
ACCLAIMED BY PARENTS! 
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1949 was a year of achievement for Continental, in which the Company offered 
Canadians new, unique protection against the expenses of poliomyelitis. 


Mh) 






Public reaction was overwhelming. Thousands of families are now covered 
by the Continental Polio Protection Plan. A $5 premium for an individual, 
$10 for a whole family, provides up to $5000 protection against polio-incurred 
medical expenses for two full years. For further details... see your own 1n- 
surance agent or write Continental Casualty Company, Federal Building, Toronto. 


l 


Polio Protection is only one example of Continental's Better Health Insurance. 
The Company’s reputation for prompt settlement of claims and unexcelled ser- 
vice to policyholders is based on the sound financial structure depicted in the 
accompanying annual statement. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CRG acc nceese sare $ 16,351,408.29 Reserve of Unearned 
*United States Gov- PreMIUMS.....6..<> $ 33,171,661.23 
ernment Obliga- Provision for Unpaid 


CADRE ccc aseecoce 
*Canadian Govern- 
ment Obligations. 
*Other Public Bonds 
*Railroad Bonds and 


38,974,847.99 CABHNG so 6 eicleiceues 
Miscellaneous — Lia- 
PUMNIES 2.5. .0'0.5-d sic nian 
Reserve for United 
States and Cana- 


39,705,025.00 


5,116,189 6,605,348.45 


15,804,392.8 


tN 
au 


Equipment Trust dian Income Taxes 2,107,379.18 
Certificates....... 1,175,892.60 General Contingency 
*Public Utility Bonds 1,211,792.50 OSETVE 6 vcicikeanes 10,800,000.00 
*Miscellaneous Bonds 3,799,424.38 Capital— 


ILI 


6,298,267.00 $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus— 
23,105,078.70 


*Preferred Stocks.... 
*Stocks of Associated 
Insurance Com- 








— " 
% 4 BASES 5. « o.cisn ten 7,494,033.00 ———— 
f f *Other Stocks....... 12,479,881.00 Capital and Surplus. 29,105,078.70 
5 Mortgage Loans.... 42,087.64 eer Tee 
> Hy a Administrative Oftice DON nese ceo $121,494,492.56 
= = Iding 3,554,438.95_ . 
= Bust anes a 999 4,458.95 Eligible bonds amortized. Insurance stocks 
4 Premiums in Course valued on basis of pro-rata share of capital 
ra of Collection 8,081,187.75 and surplus All other securities at quota- 
---4 (Not over 90 days uons prescribed by National Association 
ay past due) of Insurance Commissioners 
}- J Accrued Interest and Net Premiums written 
bY Rents paeek eae $37,592.15 during 1949......$ 90,071,618.20 
coal Other Assets....... 763,057.22 Increase over 1948.. 12,404,300.11 
aaa 
a Canadian policyholders are also protected by 
—— a —- are = Canadian Bonds depostted with the Recetver- 
———a a Admitted Assets. .$121,494,492.56 General of Canada for their exclusice securtty 
rt 
oe Net Premiums written in Canada during 1949 (Casualty)... $6,823,940.74 
‘on Increase over 1948...... $256,506.51 
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Decths 


The Most Rey. James Morrison. x3. 
Archbishop-Bishop of Antigonish, NS. 
for 38 years and Chancellor of St. Fy in 
cis Xavier University 


Dr. William Melntosh, 84-yea 
naturalist and authority on Indian . 
former Director of the New Bruns» ick 
Museum. For 50 years he took a gi up 
of boys up the St. John River on an 
exploration trip each summer; he ch.;g 
ed only for their food, about 70 cen. 4 
day 


Dr. Ferdie Munro, 42, of Vanco 
one of the authorities 1 


continent; sudden] 


foremost 
blood on_ this 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. de G. (“Ted”) Power, 63, pri 
nent figure in Canadian construction { 
engineering circles and noted Mont 


sportsman; following a heart attac 


Dr. Thomas Cowling, 62, Assistint 
Dean of the Faculty of Dentistry, | 
versity of Toronto. 


Alexander Marshall, 80, Vanco 
representative of Lever Brothers for 


vears and well-known local yachts: 


Joseph Ernest Bolduc, 54, Mayor of 
Lauzon, Que.; while attending an O 


Wa convention 


Ernest Gosselin, 61, civil enginee: i 
Chairman of Montreal's Electrical ¢ 


mission since 1945, 


Kathleen Ada Hall, 8&1, 
prominent Victoria, BC., 


member ot 4 
family 
Dr. George A. Ramsay, one of (¢ 


ada’s best-known orthopaedic surge: 


in Toronto 


E. Roland Gilley, 56, well-k 
Vancouver businessman 
Charles Moore Ricketts, 75, the t 


salesman in Toronto to sell gasoline 


tor cars 


BY AND LARGE 


@ Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards of \ 
couver couldn't find her 90-year-old 
mother. She asked police to look for 
her. They found her—en route to \ic- 
toria, on her 


honeymoon, with A 
Wilbee, S6 


@ At Cooksville, Ont., a charge 
against Joseph Harrison of threat 
ing his wife was dismissed by Mag 
istrate Moorehead. Harrison said when 
he came home trom work the house- 
work Was not done and his wife never 
had a meal ready. He had left his 

six times in eight years of marr. ce 
and was about to do so again. i's 
Harrison claimed her husband thr 
ened to give her a black eye and pish 
her in the laundry-tub because e 
was always visiting neighbors 


@® it has taken six months to sp! 
clean the CPR’s Connaught Tun 
between Revelstoke and Golden, 

The tunnel, built some 30 vears 

is five miles long, 29 feet wide and 
feet high. Twenty men removed 

carloads of soot and ashes 


@ At the Regina Light Horse 5! 
eight teen-age riders, from 13 \: 
up. demonstrated how square danc 
can be done on horseback. The 
been practising since last Septem! 
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Native Governors General 


CANADIANS who are pushing for the appoint: 
ment of a native Governor General would do well 
to observe carefully the way in which such an 
appointment is working out in Australia. There 
was nearly an hour of acrimonious debate in the 
Canberra House of Representatives at the end of 
last month, on a question asked from the Labor 
benches, about the action of the Speaker, Mr 
4. G. Cameron, in declining the hospitality of the 
Governor General, Mr. McKell. In 1940 Mr. Me- 
Kell was leader of the New South Wales Labor 
party, and uttered some expressions about Mr 
Cameron, then leader of the Federal Country 
party, which the latter called “the most personal 
attack IT have ever been subjected to in my life.” 
Mr. Cameron wrote to the Governor General, 
intimating that he did not desire to accept the 
hospitality of one who presumably still held the 
about his, Mr. Cameron’s, character; 
he Governor General did not reply. 

[he Prime Minister moved the closure on the 
ground that the debate was harmful to the office 
of Governor General and to the House, and this 
was carried on a straight party vote of 60 to 43 

his is the precise kind of danger which is 
always rendered possible by the appointment as 
representative of the Crown of a person who has 
been active in political conflicts in the country 
Where he is to serve. Mr. Cameron claimed, and 
probably rightly, that his statement was not an 
attuck upon the Governor General, and did not 
Violate a previous ruling of his own that members 


Same VileW 


must neither praise nor blame the representative 
of the Crown. The only error in the business 
seems to have been that of appointing, to a posi- 
tion which should be far above political squabbles, 
a nian whose lifetime had been mostly spent in 
precisely that sort of atmosphere. If Canadians, 
\ustralians either, get the idea that the Gover- 
nor Generalship is merely a part of the machinery 
ot the party in power, or the party which was in 
po.er when the appointment was made, there will 
be . speedy end of all usefulness in the institution 
ie Crown in that particular Dominion. 


Who Pays What and Why? 


[TH!RE seems to have been a lot of very un- 
Sci ntific discussion before the Royal Commission 
on Transportation (which we suspect is bright 
enough to weed out the less valid parts for itself) 
on who pays the freight on wheat shipped to a 
World market. The Winnipeg Free Press claims 
thet Mr. Ian Sinclair, counsel for the CPR, and 
Mr P. C. Armstrong, well known to the readers 
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of this paper for his contributions, have been 
saying that “the ultimate buyer of wheat, not the 
producer, pays the freight to market.” We doubt 
if they said anything of the kind. 

The buyer pays the price, established by supply 
and demand, on the world market at the time of 
the transaction. That price is the same for the 
same sort of wheat whether it was grown fifty 
miles from the ultimate point of delivery or five 
thousand. The price must be such as to remuner- 
ate the producer, wherever he may be. for his 
costs, including freight to the point of delivery 
where the world market price is paid, or he will 
not continue to produce. That is the only sense 
in which the ultimate buyer can be said to pay 
the freight. It is a possible sense, but it is not the 
sense that the Free Press has in mind. 

Actually the freight is compensated for (which 
is not quite the same thing as paid) by the lower 
economic rent of land remote from the point of 
world-market delivery. Land in Western Saskat- 
chewan carries a lower economic rent than land 


in Eastern Manitoba, simply because the freight to 
Liverpool is higher, and wheat is consequently 
worth less at the point of origin. Whether the 
freight ought to be higher, and the economic rent 
consequently lower, and by how much, is another 


— he 
ASS UNKNOWN 


HOw WORR/E 


R 
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question, and one which the Royal Commission 
is doubtless considering. But it is a pity that 
newspapers and economists do not always discuss 
the question in these sound and scientific eco- 
nomic terms. instead of talking about who pays 
what. 


Japan Will Have Martyrs 


IT IS A pretty safe conjecture that within the 
lifetime of persons now living the Japanese peo- 
ple, or at least a considerable proportion of them, 
will be regarding as martyrs the top “war crim- 
inals” who were convicted in the Tokyo trials. 
On the Allied side there is a large and possibly 
growing body of opinion holding that these trials 
were invalid under international law. A powerful 
and heavily documented article to this effect ap- 
pears in “The Year Book of World Affairs 1950” 
(Stevens, London, 25s.). published under the aus- 
pices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 
It is by Gordon Ireland, Visiting Professor of Law 
in the Catholic University of America, and it 
“undertakes to show, by the application of what 
the author considers correct legal principles to the 
tacts and events of the trial, that the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal could not apply inter- 
national law and did not apply common law.” 
Professor Ireland makes out a very strong case. 
It is most unfortunate for him that there should 
have occurred in his article an instance of garbled 
quotation which, if responsibility for it had to be 
assigned to him, would inevitably expose him to 
the charge of intellectual dishonesty The editors 
fortunately detected the garbling, which we prefer 
to believe was done by somebody else from whom 
Professor Ireland innocently quoted; and they in- 
serted a fly-sheet containing the context, with the 
remark that the “might be 


misleading.” 


quotation as used 

[he quotation is from the eminent British au- 
thority, Lord Wright. As given by Professor Ire- 
land it omits the words “Thus, it is said that” and 
all that follows “doing wrong.” The full quotation, 
which removes the whole apparent significance of 
the partial quotation, Is as follows: “Thus, it 1s 
said that the idea of punishing individual violators 
of the laws and customs of war is unjust because 
because it 


the law relied on is retrospective. o1 
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is uncertain or not sufficiently specified, so that 
the violators of it cannot be taken to have known 
that they were doing wrong. But all these objec- 
tions tail if the ‘laws and customs of War are a 
standard certain to be found in books of authority 
and in the practice of nations,” I quote this de- 
scription, with which | fully agree, from the 
Minority Report by the American jurists, Scott 


and Lansing.” 


Case for U.S. Senators 


MEMBERS of the U.S. Senate are reported to 
be interesting themselves about the question of 
religious freedom in Colombia. We do not know 
that it is any particular business of theirs, although 
there is always the argument that the people who 
are paving the piper should have some say about 
the tune. But while they are at it they might per- 
haps turn their eyes in the direction of Canada 
and inquire whether religious freedom is in full 
effect in parts of the Province of Quebec. The 
effect of such action would at least be to intensify 
somewhat the light of public attention which is 
now turned on the town of Shawinigan Falls and 
make the municipal and other authorities of that 
place reflect upon the danger of their present 
course 

Mob disorder is a difficult thing to control, and 
easily gets out of hand. It would not be wholly 


surprisin 


y 


g if the destruction of property which has 


already occurred were followed by physical as- 


sault of a violent character upon some of the 
devoted and courageous people who believe them- 
selves to be obeying the dictates of their faith in 
preaching it in French in the Province of Quebec. 
The “excuse” which has recently been offered 
for the actions of the mob, that they thought the 
Christian Brethren were Witnesses of Jehovah, is 
of course worse than no excuse at all. The fact 
that it is false—the Nouvelliste story translated in 
these columns several weeks ago, at the time of 
the first outrages, was quite clear about the iden- 
tity of the sect and differentiated it from the 
Witnesses—is the least of its defects. There would 
have been no more justification for such an attack 
upon the Witnesses than upon the Brethren. There 
would have been more provocation, but provoca- 
tion does not justify. In the case of the Brethren 
provocation cannot even be pleaded; they are 
among the most inoffensive and quiet of sects. 


For Export or Home Use? 


THE pipelines filibuster is over. Three companies 
are at last on the way to getting charters which 
will enable them to try for a licence to export 
natural gas from Alberta. But the question of 
nce behind the filibuster debates remains 
It is Whether we should insist on piping 
he gas through Canada or whether the pipe 
should be allowed to follow the more economical 
route through the United States 

Quite a strong feeling has shown itself in the 
House of Commons—and it is not confined to the 
members who took part in the filibuster—that the 
gas should be piped through Canada. This, it is 
argued, would help to build up new industries 
along the route and the United States should get 
only the surplus left after all Canadian users have 
been satisfied. 

Mr. C. D. Howe has made it clear that he re- 
gards this argument as “economic nationalism 
gone mad.” Alberta gas, like Alberta oil, he says, 


should be allowed to find its most economical 


market ind in the present state of Canadian 


development that is in the United States. In simple 
economic terms this view is incontestable. But. 
say the objectors, in simple economic terms it 
Was madness to build the CPR: indeed if our 
forefathers had accepted this argument there 
wouid be no Canadian nation. 

Here is a question of deep-rooted principles. 
In spite of all the Opposition’s attempts the Gov- 
ernment has so far refused to debate it in the 
House of Commons. It looks like being settled 
in the secret conclaves of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and the Cabinet. We think it 
would be a pity if the House let that happen: the 
Canadian public has some concern in the matter. 


Working for Arthritics 


FOR MANY TENS of thousands of Canadians 
the big news during the past year has come, not 
from Moscow, Berlin or Washington, but in the 
heartening announcements which have crowded 


one on another from the medical laboratories and 





—Ashliey & Crippen 


DR. WALLACE GRAHAM: For more clinics. 


convention halls, of new discoveries in fighting 
arthritis and rheumatism. 

The doctors have not yet discovered either the 
cause or the cure of the crippling forms of arth- 
ritis. But they are progressing by leaps and bounds 
in developing treatments which will relieve the 


Prelude 


WHERE must I lie? O, 1 would know that place 
{nd go now while my eyes are quick with light 
ind color. | would learn by heart the slight 
Pure outline of the far-off hills, and pace 
The hewn hills near; in ritual I'd trace 
4 circle on the grass, and brush the white 
Spheres of the dandelions swung in space, 

Freeing a pygmy exercise in flight. 


O, | must know what wood will give me shade, 
What name the birds beneath its green eaves 
bear 
- Matching the sunless owl with stare for 
stare 
And should a brook’s clean plait lie in the glade, 
Beside it | would kneel and slake my thirst 
And think on all delights to dust dispersed. 
LENORE A. PRATI 


suffering endured at this present moment by x: 
half a million of our fellow-citizens. Though 


announcement of the effects of cortisone less 1h 
a year ago made the most sensational news art 


ritics have ever heard, and gave them a hope w 
has transformed their outlook on life, the se 
for even better and safer gompounds, which 
have a more lasting effect, has gone on un 
ingly. This search for a related compound \ 
will effect a true cure at a reasonable price, : 
continue. Though Dr. Philip Hench, the disco, 
of cortisone, says “We have only reached 
base”, the arthritic specialists do feel, howe 
that they now have something which is m: 
factured in the human body which will stop 
disease. When they find out what cortisone ac 
ly does, they will be well on the way tow 
a cure. 

To press this work the Canadian Arthritis 
Rheumatism Society has launched a campaig 
raise close to a million dollars to triple the n 
ber of arthritis clinics (now only six) in Cai 
this year; to provide mobile units to take t 
ment to the home; to provide short post-grad 
courses for many doctors and establish fell 
ships for long-term study in the disease; and 
provide widespread information to arth 
sufferers. At present most sufferers are ren 
from the few communities provided with spe 
facilities for treatment. The broadest aim of 
current campaign is to better equip the far 
doctor in all parts of Canada to fight the dr 
crippler. 

One of the leaders in the Society’s campai: 
Dr. Wallace Graham, chairman of its Med 
Advisory Board. A great many University 
Toronto graduates will recall “Wally” Grahan 
the most modest of athletes when he was | 
collegiate three-mile champion. He is as mod 
professional man. We will only say that, from 
observation as an immediate neighbor, he 
worked quite literally night and day, for y: 
on the problems of arthritis. 
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The Post Office Ban 


ONE of the most disingenuous pieces otf 
mentation that we have seen in a long whi 
that in which the Kingston Whig-Standard | 
to the defence of the Postmaster-General 1 
exclusion of certain security dealers from 
mails. 

None of those who have criticized this acti 
and they include a great many more people 
publications than “political opponents and s 
sections of the Progressive Conservative pres 
have claimed. that the stock-selling litera 
against which the ban was aimed was eithe: 
mirable, truthful or in any way desirable. All 
SATURDAY NIGHT has said, and so far as we 
aware all that any critic of the ban has said 
that it is not a function of the Post Office 
partment to decide what stock-selling litera 
is good and what is bad; that the Departme! 
in no way equipped to perform that func! 
which is supposed to be performed by quite 
ferent authorities such as the criminal courts, 
provincial Securities Commissions, and the 
and that the assumption of that function by 
Postmaster-General involved a grave risk ¢ 
most serious invasion of the liberties of the 
ject. 

Even the Whig-Standard gives away its W! 
cause by the admission that “arbitrary actior 
this nature may not be desirable in principle 
newspaper carrying the historic name of H 
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Stan ard should know that an action which may 
not »e desirable in principle is seldom desirable 
in practice, and that it is exceedingly dangerous 
to \olate a general principle for the sake of a 
part cular result. The particular result claimed by 
the |i hig-Standard in this case is that Canadians 
will »e saved from suffering “financial loss be- 
caus. Of misrepresentations carried by their own 
mails.” Why is misrepresentation more serious 
wher carried by their own mails than when car- 
ried »Y messenger, telephone, homing pigeon, fly- 
ing s\ucers Or any other means of communication? 
If th. misrepresentations are against the law, they 
shou d be stopped by whatever means of com- 
mun -ation they travel. If they are not against 
the |.\v, it is not for the Post Office to make them 
unla ful for its Own special purposes. His Majes- 
t's nails should be open to anybody who is not 
brea'ing the law—and the question whether the 
law .s being broken should be tested in the courts 
at the earliest opportunity. 


The Nehru Tribute 


TW) distinguished Canadians, both well known 
to readers of SN, are among the hundred prom- 
inen! world figures, of both East and West, who 
were invited to participate in the writing of the 
great. memorial volume presented to Jawaharlal 
Nehru on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday last 
November. Copies of the book have just reached 
Canada. It contains 700 large pages, embellished 
with many photographs and reproductions of In- 
dian works of art, and beautifully bound in Indian 


Ihe Canadian contributors are R. G. Cavell 
and A. R. M. Lower. Captain Cavell out of his 
wealth of knowledge of India is able to pay an 
eloguent tribute to the qualities of the man of des- 
tiny to Whom the book is dedicated; and Professor 
Lower sketches the share which Canada had in 
the beginnings of the long process by which the 
Empire once ruled from the centre has become a 
group of completely self-contained and self-ruling 
stat \ feature of the book is an excellent and 
extended biographical study by N. C. Mehta. One 
of the most remarkable qualities of Nehru is his 
capacity for self-analysis, and Mehta remarks that 
he has always been able “to look at himself from 
a distance,” a thing which few great statesmen of 
the West are ever able to achieve. It is a quality 
which is immensely helpful to those who have to 
govern others by means of their own personal 
qua ities unaided by any trappings of rank, age or 
tradition. 


Work or Pensions 


IT SHOULD be no cause for surprise that Trygve 
Lie has been urging “that aged persons postpone 
as long as possible the claiming of pensions.” He 
is av officer of the United Nations, most of whose 
merber nations are in no position to hand out 
pensions with the reckless abandon possible to a 
rich country like Canada or the United States. 
Wh other his suggestion will be widely followed 
dep-ads a good deal on the conditions attached 
fo the pensions which can be claimed in each 
country. 

hen pensions are subject to a means test, and 
cani ot therefore be obtained as an addition to an 
cari od income, there is little inducement to apply 
for ‘hem when one is able to work and able to 
get sork, unless their amount is more generous 
than is usually considered financially possible. 
When they can be claimed as a right, as in the 


Case of those which organized labor is now cam- 
Palsning for, they will also be enforced as a duty; 
Orginized labor will certainly not tolerate poten- 
tial pensioners remaining in the labor field and 


holding jobs which might be held by younger 
members of the union. In these two cases the de- 
cision is scarcely in the hands of the pensioner. 

With the means test abolished and the pen- 
sioner free to go on working if he wants to and 
still retain his pension, it would be almost super- 
human unselfishness to refuse it. That seems to 
be the gravest difficulty about abolishing the 
means test, a device which has many disadvan- 
tages but may be indispensable. For once an elder- 
ly worker has a right to an adequate state pen- 
sion, the disposition of employers will be to rule 
him automatically out of all consideration for 
employment. There is already a tendency in that 
direction in spite of the difficult position in which 
it leaves the elderly worker. An adequate auto- 
matic pension will make the tendency irresistible. 

In the New World, where labor is immensely 
productive per man-hour because of the vast sup- 
ply of natural resources, society can probably get 
along without any assistance from its members of 
65 and upwards. In more crowded parts of the 
world, society could hardly afford to sustain in 
idleness any large proportion of its working force 
merely because it consisted of elderly persons; 
but in those parts of the world relatively few 
people live to be over 65 anyhow. 


Lord Byron and Mr. Brown 


SOME weeks ago we broke a lance with Professor 
E. K. Brown, eminent Canadian literary critic 
now domiciled in Chicago, over his assertion that 
Byron was “a menace to the institution of marri- 
age.” Professor Brown replies to our objection, 
and supports his original contention, in a very 
able article in his favorite corner of the Winnipeg 
Free Press. He admits that Byron was not a 
menace to the institution of marriage in the sense 
that he wished to get rid of it, nor by the extent 
of his operations as a seducer; but, says Mr. 
Brown, he was a menace in the sense that “his 
art, and the radiating influence of his extraordi- 
nary personality, served to make marital fidelity 
absurd. The editor of SatuRDAY NiGuT believes 
that the institution of marriage is menaced when 
the spouse who is injured by an adulterous rela- 
tionship seeks a divorce. I think it is injured, 
ruined indeed, much earlier, when the conception 
of marital fidelity is challenged.” 

The institution of marriage, it seems to us, is 
menaced not so much by a low estimate of the 
obligation of marital fidelity, towards which By- 
ron may or may not have been a contributing 
cause, as by the growing view that marriage is not 
a permanent union, but a relationship which can 
properly be dissolved for no stronger reasons than 
“incompatibility of temper,” “mental cruelty,” and 
a score of other inventions of the legal mind, none 
of which have anything to do with fidelity. 

The institution of marriage is menaced by any- 
thing which diminishes the sanctity of the tie 
which holds together the whole family — not 
merely the male and female involved in the union 
(who seem to be all that public opinion and Jaw 
concern themselves about today) but also all the 
issue of that union. That sanctity is diminished, 
certainly, by infidelity of one of the parties, and 
even by a light-hearted attitude towards fidelity. 
But these are the actions and attitudes of indivi- 
duals; and the sanctity of marriage is, we believe, 
menaced far more by the general acceptance of 
the idea that parents with children of a highly 
impressionable age are entitled to destroy the 
home in which those children should be brought 
up, for no more reason than that they have be- 
come tired of one-another, and that one, or each, 
wants to have “legitimate” relations with some- 
body else. We do not think Byron is to be blamed 
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for this state of public opinion, except in so far 
as he was an important part of that great ro- 
mantic movement which in a century and a half 
has broken down almost all the old disciplines 
which kept society together. 


PASSING SHOW 


IF ALL the U.S. copper coins circulating 
in Canada were laid end to end somebody, 
after picking them up, could go to New 
York and have a nice holiday. 


The chase after the Brink bandits of Bos- 
ton has cost $300,000, and it isn’t anywhere 
near the Brink of success. 


Chancellor Adenauer called on a Berlin 
audience, according to the New York Times, 
to sing the third verse of Deutschland iiber 
Allies. The British Commandant found this 
“in very bad taste.” Doubtless he thought 
it should have been Deutschland iiber Bol- 
shies. 


“Chalk River starts to pay for its ex- 
penses” says a despatch. No longer chalking 
them up, eh? 


Obviously, if a man can be sent to jail 
for swearing he is not a Communist when 
he is a Communist, somebody must know 
what a Communist is. Well, vou tell us. 


Nobody seems to have thought of the one 
really effective way of abolishing the means 
test for pensioners. A pension of $5,000 and 
a 100 per cent income tax on all income in 
excess of $5,000. 


The Communists, it is claimed, are put- 
ting the East Germans in jack-boots again. 
But surely they must be Joe-boots 


North Bay movie audiences, it is reported, 
often applaud the picture of Stalin and sel- 
dom that of St. Laurent. We don’t care 
much what they do about Canadian celebri- 
ties. as this is a democratic country, but we 
do think some of them might hiss when 
Stalin is applauded. 


Spring cleaning is here How about get- 


tins rid of some of the economic debris on 
which Communism feeds? 


When the CCF takes over the Govern- 
ment of BC and expropriates the BC indus- 
tries, “welfare of the community must take 
precedence over the claims of private 
wealth.” It's odd how many Socialists think 
that even the most legitimate claims of pri- 
vate wealth must be detrimental to the wel- 
tare of the community. 


The transition from the nineteenth cen- 
turv to the twentieth is the passage from 
DV to TV 


Now that motor driving is to be taught 
at the high schools we suppose the next 
move will be to provide free cars for stu- 


dents to practice on. 


Lucy savs that if the Senate were enlarged 
to include everybody over 70 we might stop 
worrving about the old-age pension 
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VICTOR MACKII SN's correspor the East where, of 
dent in Winnipee and on the ed is more industry and 
torial staff of the Winnipeg Free Press hence more chance of labor trouble AND FARMING sztili a goine concern. 
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_IRON WORKS in 


Winnipeg 


In some h 


Ways the province 
orphan—or perhaps a “buffer state THI 
between the lusty West and the Tete 
East. To a ilgarian, Manitoba 
Ontario satellite. But as far as [o- 
the East ds 


at Fort William. Manitoba is a buffer 


rontonian is concerned, 





State perhaps, but it’s also a gate Val 
And that is paving off. Take retai 
sales as an index ¢ activity ver ; 
S190) m ‘ 949. This was ne 
c cent increase Ove 1948 It 
onal increase for the same f od 
s 3 per cent 
With a tnis its Ot too 
derstand why, in spite of ¢ 5 
n Alberta and Saskatchewan, M 
toba is holding its own Bette 
that in fact. even in terms OTF private 
capital Invested in new manutlact 
ing. The Manitoba figure for 149 
was $21 million: that’s 44 per cent 


of the total cap tal and replac 
expenditures made on the prairies 


Thats why Manitobans arc ad 


about being ignored 





—Manit 


Beet sugar in storage at Fort Garr 
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Oath : ; —N. C. Donnelly ’ ; er —Gordon Jarrett —_Williams Bros | 
COSTUMER Dorothy Foster and Geraldine “THE STATUE”: Anne Dalton and Powell A LOVELY Cinderella is Olive Sturgess 
Bruce of the Players’ Guild of Hamilton. Jones with the Toronto Children Players it the Vancouver Children’s Theatre play. 


THE POPULARITY of children’s theatre — at- 


. dance bursting at the seams, figuratively and N T ¥ T A 
en literally—augurs well for the future of the ever OO oung oO ct 
; 1 Canada. In many groups, children are 
iS rors as Well as audience. Such is the 19-vear- 
: i: Toronto Children’s Players, under Mrs. Dor- 
Goulding, Director since 1933. The group 
r performances of each of the four yearly 
‘vs in an auditorium that seats 1,100; 


€ cones the set-up financially. 
fourth vear, the Vancouver Children’s 
d eatre—directed and sponsored by Mrs. Elsie 


is composed of Centres scattered over 

Children come after school hours; pay 

5 >a month for once-weekly lessons. The major 

ay is presented in a large theatre. 

r years Calgarian Betty Mitchell has created 

vel of drama appreciation with her stud- 

s at Western Canada High School. Grad- 

‘es moved on to membership in Workshop 14, 

las represented Alberta at three final 
Festivals, and will be at the 1950 one. 

Woodstock, Ont., the Children’s Theatre 

two years ago) is operated by the Wood- 


0 eer © awed 





, ck Little Theatre in cooperation with the Home 
i School Association. Director is Cleda Bur- 
Io plays a year are scheduled. =iied Gane 3 
; : A SCENE from “The Indian Captive” EILEEN Allison and June Dunean in 
\ HAMILTON, Ont., the local Teachers’ Coun- by the Children’s Theatre in Montreal. “Alice’—Western Canada HS, Calgary ’ 


ached the Players’ Guild in 1941 to do a 
the school children. This has become a 
vent; teachers take the play in class. This CROWD on stage after performance of “The Patchwork Girl of Oz” by the Junior Theatre of Ottawa 


- 14,000 children saw “Rumpelstiltskin.” 


—Newton 


























he Junior Theatre of the Ottawa Drama : 
zuc was founded in 1948 by Julia Murphy , 
! Marian Moore Taylor. The project is two- 
School of the Theatre (this year, 120 j 
om 8 years to adults) and the presenta- 
' 


‘lays by adults for young audiences. This 
y entered “Rumpelstiltskin” in Regional 
estival: were highly praised by the adjudi- 
rly every season Vancouver Little Thea- 
‘s Open its workshop door to every child 
t for the Christmas production. Director 
‘largaret Cunningham. This year they did 
igic Elephant” by Katherine Marcuse. 
The London Little Theatre also has a Chil- 
Ns heatre, started just over a year ago, with 
to by children, for children.” Chairman is 
neaster. They play two performances a 
A Grand Theatre which seats 1,210. 
i \ rocular theatre school for children is the 
Montreal, founded in 1933 by Dorothy 
d Violet Walters. Here children are given 
| training in stage and radio; play in the 
or productions a year. Presentations this 
uded a fairy tale and the beloved “Re- 
Sunnybrook Farm.” Margaret Ness } 


\f- 
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The Philadelphia 


King Baseball Starts His Reign 


As Toronto Maple Leafs Prepare 


For the First Sunday Home Game 


by Ted Reeve 


THE MAPLE LEAF baseball 


will have two Opening Days this vear 


team 


The first traditional flag raising will be 

heir first home match, May 3, fol- 

their first Sunday game in 

Both of these events are expected 

» pack the Fleet Street Flats to capac- 

> almost 20.000 with one foot 
} ] 


in the -aisic (as 
® ; 

Bugs Baer would 

Sav) can be at= 


\ 
commodated at the 





Harbor Commis 
sion ball park 
Messrs. Ross, Zerg 
c Te associates 

Weather per 


I nalt muillio 
rk attendance that some are 
predicting tor oul Philadelphia farm 
h inds 
Ce the ck of 1 election 
that legalized Sunday sport and the 
tie ) \ tne ing powel oO the 
ort e Phillies e brought new 
yrosperity to a baseb club that has 
sted someho SO consecutive sea 
sons despite wars. depressions and a 
g Streten oO ears during which the 
C customers 1 to practically 
ta out papers he Merchant 
NI e 
The Leafs have had two sojourns 
it H 1s Po YetWween campaigns 
with their home base at Bigwood 
Sn sp over-the-Don” that 1s 
still marked by a lanewav named Base 
Da Place off Broadview This was 
ved by a Jeng run at Diamond 
Park on Fraser Avenue in what was 
C e West End They moved in 
ye » the ese position on the 
nd De Ic c ords of Little 
Norw 
Oddly enough some of their better 
ni C t ns and certainly some of 
their finest teams were assembled trom 
the 19 1? summers through to 1925 
when ovage on the ferry boat to 
oot for a Rudolph or Lajoie or an 
Ons Vas part of glorious expe! 
—— ut 0 us 
Baseball we thought could be best 
enjoved on a sunny day when the vells 
of the fans were mingled with the 
shrieks of merry-makers riding the Is- 


land Roller-Boller that reared Its 
frame back of the right field bleach- 
when Tim Jordan put one 
he Bay and the steamer at the 
hoarse de 


dock blew its whistle in 


Hight 

That such sea-going patronage had 
its drawbacks can be seen from an 
id excerpt we have before us on 
Toronto ball history. It refers to “the 


housands who squeeze their way back 
into Mr 
viewing a procession of 


CORSO RESET ER SERE TERE DEE EOEERESEOSSEDERES SRDS ER EEEESEE SRE EE SEES 


TED REEVE writes 


tras in The Telegram, 


Solman’s arks and. after re 


freight trains 


“Sporting Ex- 


Toronto 


at the Bay and Yonge St 
squeeze into one of Mr. Fleming's 
kangaroo chariots and on homewards 
to tell the story of the game to the 
fanette who has been patiently trving 


crossings, 


to keep the supper warm.” 

Yet the time the ball team 
tolded in the Queen City (as the 
above chronicler refers to Hogtown) 
and the two occasions when it almost 
went out of sight, the blame could not 
be placed on our Starting in 
1886 the Torontos finished in the first 
division four times in five vears. Dur- 


only 


navy. 


ing the next four seasons the franchise 
lapsed. There were a few disastrous 
summers circa 1904-1905 and the club 
was “sold for a song” (possibly a Paul 
number) It rose to solvency 
Thrifty 
going a-begging once more 
This time are lights and 
saved baseball for the city. Day games 


Dresser 


again, but in the Thirties was 


angels 





TORONTO BALL FANS 
and the big Saturday afternoon gate 
seemed to disappear from baseball in 
more places than Our Town. A city 
surrounded by horse racing, summer 
cottages and golf courses almost for- 
got about baseball as week-end enter- 
tainment. Night ball was the only ex- 
pedient that kept the American na- 
tional game going here and in many 
American hamlets as well. 

The Leafs were given first aid treat- 
ment by various local sportsmen, not- 
ably Perey Gardner, a well-known 
financier. For a few seasons. Gardner. 
a very reasonable park rental rate set 
by the City, and the sign boards re- 
venue were the 
means of support 

Enter here in the late 
Peter Campbell, a financier in his own 
right, but at that time at one of the 
lower ebbs of his good fortune. He 
had been a famous Varsity football 
quarterback and had considerable ex- 
perience in hockey promotion, But 


club’s only v isible 


1930°s one 


will hear first crack of the 


tory Via Toronto 


he knew as little about baseball as Mr. 
Winkle knew about skating which, as 
you may recall, was a trifle less than 
a Hindoo. 

Yet where a smart baseball man 
might have failed, Peter the persistent 
Was an amazing revivalist. Gardner 
was far too busy with his many ven- 
tures to wish the added worries of 
baseball, and found among his friends 
only Mr. Campbell who was willing 
to take a run at it. 

The word “run” is used advisedly. 
Never in his greatest gridiron days 
had Peter covered ground so swiftly 
and shouted so many signals. A sales- 
man as well as a former soldier, he 
attacked the big brass of baseball. He 
managed to get working agreements 
at various times with Brooklyn, Pitts- 
burg, the Philadelphia Athletics and 
the Boston Red Sox. He achieved 
his final stroke of genius by arriving 


- 
sf 


3 
7 * 
aay 





—Turoteky 
leather on May 3. 
at an agreement with the once dole- 
ful Phillies, who were being recharged 
by the Carpenter-Dupont millions. 

Most people disagreed in one way 
or another with ¢ ampbell in this pre- 
carious climb up baseball trail. In fact, 
thousands criticized most of his 
moves, but fortunately came down to 
the ball park to do so. The war made 
for more money everywhere and dur- 
ing the Pittsburg alliance Burleigh 
Grimes, the old stubble-chinned spit- 
baller, led a Leaf team that included 
the present Home Run King, Ralph 
Kiner, to the league pennant. 

Grimes fought with Pete too, and 
departed as did his successor, popular 
Harry Davis. Somehow the attendance 
stood up. The irrepressible and at 
times irascible Campbell mellowed 
back to his old friendliness of his 


football and hockey davs as he saw 


his dreams coming true. He pitched in 
to help minor ball and numerous 
charities with his park. It was heart- 


breaking, even to his former critics 
that the Leafs’ great comeback yw 
achieved just as the driving for. 
behind it, Peter G. Campbell passed 
away in the midst of his bustling Jif. 

His successors, the quiet, {ik 
Donald Ross and his associates habe 
much the ,same_ non-basebal|, Bay 
street, prep school and Universi, 
backgrounds. Ross must also hve th: 
Campbell knack for making connec. 
tions. The Phils and Leafs are goin 
into their third season together and 
between them have placed a youp 
promotional genius named Josep) 
Zeigler out of the Pacific Coxst y 
Rochester in charge of operations, |; 
1949, Joe’s first complete \ car 
General Manager, attendance record 
were shattered. The Club achieved 
new high in popularity with th 
and the customers even ate enti 
cent hot dogs, despite the fact tha; 
the team finished only fifth. 

The ball fan is a born optimist, 
born every spring. He is also « y 
good judge of baseball and b 
At present he feels that the 
will have a winner very short!\ bot 
here and at their home base. Leas! 
wavs, here. The lower clubs 
chain are starting to produce m 
samples such as Ed Sanicki, | 
head Jones. and Michael Goliat wi 
have passed this way en route 
Pennsylvania in the past two season: 


Ns 


Many Great Players 


But enough of the audit offic 
back to the diamond. From 45 
1941 there was a sorrowful spa 
our heroes finished © sixth, 
seventh, fifth, eighth, eighth, eight 
and sixth. We have had our s 


contenders since 1887 when | 
Crane (33 wins) pitched Charl 
Cushman’s club to the Internat 


“Association” pennant ove 
squads as Buffalo, Svracuse, 
Hamilton and Wilkes-Barre 
dearie. if Vou remember that, 
than vou look 

In 1902 Jimmy Gardner tch 
and won both ends of a 
double-header at Diamond P: But 
ton Briggs and Louis Bruce were st 
chuckers on that club, manazed 
the immortal Ed Barrow, o t 
Toronto hotel owner (he always dic 
his own bouncing). Ed later 
Boston Red Sox and then the Ne 
York Yankees to greatness. 

Three times after that our sive too 
it every five vears. In 1907 Joe ke 
the old Oriole, probably Torontos 
most popular manager, coac! d To- 


\ 


much older 


ronto to a flag and a junior worlds 
series championship over C¢ mbus 
Messrs Flynn, Flood, \ tchell. 
Schafly, Phvle, Weidensaul 190. 
holdover), Thoney, Moffatt, \ enne 


Crooks, Wotell, Hoey, Carriga Hur- 
ley, McGinley (Jim won 22 s.mes 
Welch, Frick, Hesterfer (18 wins 
and a kid named Rudolph (| 3 Y! 
tories) were present. 

That must have been an interesting 
outfit. Bill Carrigan became a | ime 
big league catcher and = m.nage! 
Rudolph staved with Toronto [0 
come a local idol in our then muct 
smaller city and eventually (rive: 
with the Braves to take a leading pal! 
in their miracle 1914 world’s ham- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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Atlantic Pact—New Horizons 


Canadian Policy Presses 
For Economic and Political, 
As Well as Military Action 


by Michael Barkway 


“WHY CAN'T these Europeans get 
together with each other and get off 
yur peck?” That’s what some Cana- 
ians and a good many Americans 
are ss Ving. “We've given them enough, 
haven t we? Why can’t they get on 
with it themselves.” 

\i the other extreme some Ameri- 
ins und a few Canadians—really re- 

bly few .- 





sav “Let’s stop 
fooling around 
| this Mar- 


an business. 


> 


It’s wy half an 


NC £ any- 
We're going 


kK or swim 
vith Western Eu- 
Why dont 

mi MICHAEL BARKWAY 
we get together 


Atlantic Federation? What we 
work towards is one govern- 

tor the whole Atlantic com- 

i (This is the case Willson 
Woodside argued in SN of April 4.) 
Canadian policy lies between these 
xtremes, but a lot nearer the 

a Prime Minister St. Laurent and 
External Affairs Minister Pearson 
that we cannot leave Europe to 

get with it. And thev don’t believe 
\tantic Union is practicable now 
The, think they will get further, faster, 
stick to our present road—the 

ot the Atlantic Pact. And that 

s coming to a decisive turning 


Canada’s Push 


lt was less than two years ago 
: long way we have come since 
the that the Atlantic nations got to- 
get in Washington to start trying 
to sketch an Atlantic pact. Even be- 
re that, in the autumn of 1947, Can- 
ad been giving the idea a push 
notably in a speech Mr. St. Lau- 
nade to the U.N. Assembly. 
St. Laurent wasn’t Prime Min- 
ster) then. He was the first full-time 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 


Canida had ever had. And “Mike” 
Pew’ son—vou don’t hear the “Mike” 
so often now—was not a minister at 


fe was the permanent civil serv- 
ce head of the External Affairs De- 
lent. But these two were the Ca- 
nadiin architects of the Pact. 
Mackenzie King in the last year 
of office went along with them. But 
the 'ew statements he made about a 
regional collective security agreement 
Nero in the King manner — pretty 
sua ded. By the time he handed over 
to St. Laurent the pact discussions 
Were well launched. They started in 
Wasiington in July 1948. The pact 
Was signed in April 1949. 
t much is known about what 
‘en’ on behind the scenes in those 
hs. But Canada’s spokesmen had 
One special preoccupation. Mr. St. 
Lauent and Mr. Pearson were deter- 
mincd that the new pact should not be 





merely a defensive alliance. It had to 
be that, of course. But they wanted it 
to have a positive side too. As Mr. St. 
Laurent once put it, there had to be 
“a dynamic counter-attraction to to- 
talitarian Communism.” 

Canada insisted on this; she got a 
good deal of support. The United 
States spokesmen blew hot and cold 
The Americans wanted a short treaty: 
they didn’t want anything which might 
scare the Congress. The Canadians 
had a political answer for their doubts. 
They said the public—in Canada at 
least—would be much more ready to 
support a treaty with a constructive 
aim than a mere military alliance. And 
they turned out to be right about the 
United States as well as Canada. 

“This treaty,” said Mr. Pearson 
when he finally signed it for Canada, 
“was born of fear and frustration. But 
if it is to live, it must lead to positive 
social, economic and political achieve- 
ments.’ 

These aims were stated in Article 
II, which should be better-known: 

“The parties will contribute to- 
wards the further development of 
peaceful and friendly international 
relations by strengthening their free 

institutions, by bringing about a 

better understanding of the princi- 

ples on which those institutions are 
founded, and by promoting condi- 
tions of stability and well - being. 

They will seek to eliminate conflict 

in their international economic poli- 

cies and will encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of 
them.” 

Later this month the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Atlantic Pact countries 
will meet in London to see how far 
they have come, and to discuss where 
they go from here. They will find that 
their defence ministers and their chiefs 
of staff have done a good job on the 
military end of the alliance. Strategic 
plans now exist for defending the At- 
lantic Pact area. Five regional groups 
each have their plans, and the five fit- 


UNITED 


more or less—into a central plan. 

So far as plans go we are in fine 
shape. The job now is to get the troops 
and the equipment to carry out the 
plans. The supply people are in the 
kev spot. They are tackling their job 
through the Military Production and 
Supply Board which meets in London 
with Evan Gill as our representative. 

But defence plans don't provide a 
“dynamic counter-attraction to Com- 
munism.” And that is what European 
statesmen like Premier Bidault of 
France are worrying about, with his 
call for an Atlantic High Council for 
Peace, to deal with political and eco- 
1omic questions. That is what will be 
on Mr. Pearson’s mind when he goes 
to London. 

Take a look at the maps on this 
page. If you want Europe to “get to- 
gether,” as so many Americans do, 
there seem to be plenty of organiza- 
tions. And there is, besides, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, which 
is a U.N. body, linking Eastern and 
Western Europe. It has done some 
good work, though political differences 
make it more and more ineffective. 

But the only real link with North 
America is the North Atlantic Treaty. 
For the present, it is true, the United 

tates, through its ECA, works very 
closely with the Marshall Plan’s Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation. But when ECA comes 
to end in 1952, OEEC will go on, as 
a purely European body. 

Indeed when ECA dollars cease to 
flow, OEEC may easily find that its 
main job is to /imit trade with North 
America hat’s putting it harshly. 
but if Western Europe cant get 
enough dollars to trade with us, then 
it will have to learn to spend only 
what it has. 

This is the thing that Mr. St. Lau- 
rent and Mr. Pearson. President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Acheson, 
Premier Bidault and Foreign Minister 
Schumann, and all the other European 


statesmen, most fear. One can’t ima- 


ATLANTIC PACT 


VNITES 
51> OO 
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gine really close political alignments 
between Europe and North America 
if Eurcpe and North America be- 
come two watertight economic com- 
partments. 

And if Western Europe is left to 
itself, where is the “dynamic counter- 
attraction to communism’? The stan- 
dard of life would drop. Western Eur- 
ope would become what Secretary of 
State Acheson calls “a situation of 
weakness”; and that is a situation 
which, as he says, “is an irresistible 
invitation to the Soviet Government 
to fish in troubled waters.” 


“Community” Dream 


The “Atlantic Community” is a 
favorite phrase of Mr. St. I aurent and 
Mr. Pearson. It’s the phrase Premier 
Bidault of France used when he sug- 
tlantic High Council for 
Peace.” But this Atlantic Community 
is still a hope and a dream . 

The Atlantic Pact was signed for 


20 vears. Already, one vear 


gested an 


ifter sig- 
nature, we are at the point where we 
Either 
arrangements we've start- 
ed must be developed into a real At- 
lantic Community: or the military ar- 
rangements themselves are likely to 
break down long before 20 vears have 
hope of 
rward we must bridge the eco- 
nomic gap If we can't do that, we 
certainly cannot get either political or 
Strategic relations straight. ECA has 
kept a slender span across the Atlantic. 
Before it ends we must find 


must go forward or else back 


the military 


passed. It we are to have any 


going fo 


some 
other bridge. Preferably a firmer one. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is not 
an ideal link. Look at the maps again. 
Sweden, Ireland. Switzerland. Austria, 
Turkey. Western Germany, 
all belong to the Marshall Plan Organi- 
zation. They don’t belong to the At- 
lantic Pact some for one reason, 
some for another. How can the Coun- 
cil of the North Atlantic Pact estab- 
lish North. America’s relations with 
them? Or how can the Pact fit in with 


Greece, 


the Council of Europe. which consists 
of vet different group 
[hese are complicated questions. 


They probably can’t be settled in one 
meeting of Foreign Ministers. But 
they can be tackled: and thev will be. 

That Article Il on which Mr. St. 
Laurent and Mr. Pearson always in- 
sisted is Coming into its own with a 
The Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries are going to explore the first steps 
Atlantic Community. 


Vengeance 


towards a real 


UNITES 
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Are you planning to expand to a 
new market? Manitoba, Can- 
ada’s Central Province, may be 
your objective. Manitoba offers 
bsolute coverage of the rich 
Western Canadian market—from 
the Great Lakes to the Rockies 

The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce will 
supply you with data on all 
phases of industrial develop- 
ment, including plant sites 

sales agents —-manufacturers for 
contract, license or royalty ar- 
rangements . and other fac- 
tors relating to plant location. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
containing general information, 
write on your busi- 
ness letterhead to 
Department 140. 





ae ae td hae 


INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 


WINNIPEG - MANITOBA - CANADA 


THAT IRISH QUESTION 


Timely feature by Florence Livesay 
describes the bitterness in North 
and South, the attempt to revive 
Gaelic and other topical Irish ques- 
tions that have brought the partition 
of Ireland back into the headlines. 
Coming next week in SATURDAY 
NIGHT 








NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Canada: 


NATIONALIZED 


SET up to nationalize Canada’s exter- 
nal communications services, Cana- 
dian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corp. has had its first meeting. Off- 
cers of the newly formed crown cor- 
poration include representatives of 
press, radio, telegraph and telephone. 

Pictured (below, left to right) are 
Henri Gagnon, President of the news- 
paper Le Soleil; Director C. P. Ed- 
wards, Deputy Minister (air) in the 
Transport Department: W. y 
Mathews, Transport Department legal 
counsel; President and General Man- 
ager D. L. Howard, Assistant General 
Manager of Canadian Pacific Com- 
munications; A. M. Hill, Assistant 
Clerk of the Privy Council; Director 
R. M. Brophy, President and Director 
of the Canadian Radio Technical 
Planning Board; Director J. H. Hamil- 
ton, Vice-President of the British Co- 
lumbia Telephone Company. 


New Brunswick: 
REAL MARITIMER 


WAS Paul Bunyan a real-life man or 
a legendary figure? 

New Brunswick historians believe 
that the famed giant of the olden days 
was indeed an actual human, that he 
was born and brought up in the north- 
west section of the province near the 
upper reaches of the St. John River, 
and that he was amazingly strong— 
though, of course, he did not possess 
the tree-uprooting strength with which 
folklore credits him. 

Accordingly, New  Brunswickers 
are a little irked to learn that a round- 
table conference has just been held at 
International Falls, Minn., to “settle 
the question” of how the Paul Bunyan 
stories originated, and that the meet- 
ing decided he was a myth. 

Maritimers claim that Bunyan was 
a child of French-speaking parents, 
that Acadian lumberjacks proudly re- 
lated his prodigicus deeds at every 
opportunity, and that Scottish and 
Irish woodsmen twitted them by in- 
venting tales of impossible feats of 
prowess with Bunyan as the hero. 
Eastern Canadian lumber workers, 
migrating westward after the biggest 
timber in the Maritimes was exhaust- 
ed, took the Bunyan stories with them 
through Central Canada, the Mid- 
West States and out to California. 

The strapping New  Brunswicker 
lived in the early 1800’s and never 





PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVES meeting in Ottawa elected Sybil Bennett 
of Georgetown, Ont., President of the Women's Association and Leon Bulcer, 


MP for Trois Riviéres, Que., 
even heard many of the fantastic anec- 
dotes about himself—how he would 
swing his scythe and denude an entire 
hillside of trees at a single swipe, how 
he found the rivers and lakes so 
cramped for size that he had to go to 
the Atlantic Ocean for a satisfactory 
bath, how he built hinges into the 
sky-scraping smokestacks of his saw- 
mills so they could be lowered to allow 
the sun and the moon to pass by; and 
how his chief cook, Hot-Biscuit Joe, 
overcame the problem of how to keep 
the huge stove top properly greased 
by strapping sides of bacon to the feet 
of sixteen assistant cooks and putting 
them to work skating over the surface 
while the flapjacks were being fried. 


Ontario: 


BUSTLE v. BALANCE 


COULD an aggressive, free-thinking 
and straight-talking Toronto crusader 
make a hit in the rest of Ontario? 

With furrowed brows and tongues 
in cheeks, many Liberals in the prov- 
ince have been asking themselves this 
question. 

In the frustrating search for a leader 
of the provincial party, there was at 
last the birth of one sign of hope; but 
the question was whether it would be 
hopeful or hopeless. 





COMMUNICATIONS meeting in Montreal: (See story under Canada, above). 


President of the 


Young Conservatives, 


Being mentioned more and more 
for the leadership was Controller 
Alan Lamport, Toronto. A_ former 
Liberal member of the Legislature, 
war veteran, and unsuccessful candi- 
date for the leadership in 1947, in the 
past two years Lamport had made a 
name for himself as a Toronto city 
father. 


~~ 


Often a one-man _ rebel, he has 
thrown clarity of thought into the 
muddled and politically-riddled deli 
erations of the Board. Last Decem- 
ber he gained province-wide acclaim 
when almost single-handed he put 
across the Sunday Sport vote the 
city. . 

Liberals in the province were be- 
ginning to realize that they needed a 
hard-driving, aggressive leader with 
vision to reorganize the party and put 
it back on its feet. 

These qualities Lamport has. \t 45 
he is a hot-shot of energy who bustles 
about at a furious pace. He also show- 
ed in December he can whip up 4 
organization. 

But to the Grits, traditionally ant- 
Toronto, it was questionable whether 
that same bustle, in a native o! the 
Queen City, would go down wel! with 
rural Ontario. They wondered w! 
he had a bit too much bustle an. not 
enough balance. 

As for the controller himse he 
was sitting back and letting the ubd- 
bub roll by. He declared he wa ‘ta 
candidate. He intended to be \ :yol 
of Toronto next year. 

There was little doubt, how ve 
that if sufficient backing showe | he 
would contest the leadership whe: the 
convention was called (now tenta’ vel’ 
scheduled for the fall). 

But it was also certain that this 
potential backing would have to 1avé 
considerable strength. When Lan p< 
ran in 1947 (he says it was ony 4 
“protest” candidature), he rec: ved 
only seven votes. This is an exper! nce 
he has no inclination to repeat. 
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DOUBLE TAKE 


IN \VINDSOR police raids knocked 
off ‘he same betting establishment 
twice Within 24 hours last week. On 
Monday the morality squad raided 
2848 Charles Street. Next day Paul 
Eme: ¥ pleaded guilty to keeping a bet- 
ting 1ouse. He was sentenced to one 
mon‘! in jail and a $200 fine. Eleven 
found-ins were fined $10. 

On Tuesday night the morality 
qua’, assisted by an anti-gambling de- 
tachnient of the Provincial Police, 
raide.| the same address. They charged 
Taras Dubensky, owner of the house, 
with knowingly permitting gambling 
and also, along with Alex Ciebenm 
and \tanas Wyszkowski, with keeping 
a gambling house. John Kush and 
Paul Gelinas were charged with keep- 
ing « betting house. A bookie busi- 
ness and card game were operating, 
according to the charges. 

Windsorites are interested in the 
participation of Provincial Police. 
The, think that if the Provincials be- 
come active in Windsor, bookmakers 
will lie low. 


British Columbia: 


TIME IS RIPE 


ON HIS DEATHBED in 1939, Peter 
The Purger) Petrovich is said to 
have warned the faithful Doukhobors 
not to send delegates to Russia to look 
for his son. “When the time is ripe, 
my son will come to you or he will 
call you to him.” 

11 years the Sons of Freedom, 
fanatical sect of Douks, have not had 
a spiritual leader. Peter (The Lordly) 
Petrovich, son of Peter The Purger, 
may be alive or dead. Nobody in 
British Columbia Knows, or is telling. 

Emmett Gulley of Portland, Ore., 

cretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee( better known as 
the Quakers) who arranged the migra- 
tion of the Doukhobors, would like to 
find a new leader for them, whether 
it be Peter the Lordly or Peter Veri- 
gin, grandson of Peter the Purger. 
Police say Verigin was killed in a rail- 
Wa\ bombing, ‘but many of the Sons 
believe he is still alive. The Quakers 
say that not until a leader is found 
will the demonstrations by nude Sons 
e 


Qo 


ec 
l ist week there was no leader in 
sight. More than 100 adherents have 
bee arrested for setting fire to build- 
ings and homes. Provincial police at 


Nel.on don’t know what to do next. 


‘ The Sons ask to be arrested, and there 
. isn’t room in the jails. (See Capital 


Comment, Page 3.) 


Saskatchewan: 


SEEING RED 


THIS YEAR the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment will wage a three-pronged at- 
tack on the rising automobile accident 
rate in the province which last year 
took 90 lives and did nearly $2 mil- 
lion property damage. 

It will take the form of more traffic 
officers patrolling the highways to en- 
force speed and safety regulations; 
more safety lanes in towns; and apti- 
tude tests for drivers seeking drivers’ 
licences for the first time. 

Special attention will be given old 
offenders — those drivers who carry 
red or blue colored licences indicating 
previous traffic convictions. 

Highway Traffic Board Chairman 
J. A. Christie said there were a num- 
ber of habitually reckless drivers who 
were involved in a large number of 
accidents. One day last week traffic 
Officers, posted on the highway east 
of Regina, hailed passing cars to warn 
them to go slowly through a fog bank 
across the road. An officer at the other 
end of the fog bank flagged down 
those who came through too fast. Al- 
most without exception, these drivers 
held red licences indicating previous 
offences. 


Alberta: 
BUOYANT OIL 


AS A BELATED spring came to Wes- 
tern Canada, Alberta’s oil boom began 
to expand more rapidly than ever. 
There were several causes for sharply- 
increasing activity and spectacular 
rises in many oil stocks. 

Record - speed construction means 
that the pipeline from Edmonton to 
Superior, Wisconsin, will be com- 
pleted before the end of the year it 
all goes well, and will bring a large 
expansion of the market for Alberta 
oil. 

Rapid expansion of output in Al- 
berta now hinges primarily on com- 
pletion of the pipeline to the Great 
Lakes. At present, because of restrict- 
ed markets, production is being held 
down to levels (about 60,000 barrels 
a day) which are far below the maxi- 
mum permissible under Alberta’s con- 
servation laws. 

Meanwhile, pipeline bonds were go- 
ing practically through the roof. Last 
week, $100 bonds were selling around 





<P 


TH! BRITISH submarine Astute is at Halifax preparing for a two-month anti- 
sub narine exercise with some units of the Canadian fleet off the Atlantic coast. 
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$260. This was an unusually high the attitude of Congress—which, in 
price if related to the line’s probable recent weeks, has shown signs of res- 
earning power from oil delivered for tiveness over the general oil position. 
consumption in Eastern Canada. Sharp cuts in the purchase of “dol- 
There were hints that the lively be- lar” oil by the sterling area have 
havior of these securities indicated threatened U.S. domestic producers 
with a growing surplus of oil produc- 
tion, and there has been some pressure 
for tariffs on imported oil, including 


that Alberta oil may shortly enter the 
United States market in volume. Such 
a probability, however, 


depended on 





THERE'S MONEY 10 BE MADE! 


Substantial Profits Are Being 
Consistently Made by Our Members 





Our Subscribers Are Relying Upon the Advice 
of Those Experienced in Judging 


WHAT TO BUY — 
WHEN TO BUY — 
WHEN TO SELL 


Subscribers to Investors’ Research Service receive such informa- 
tion in regular and special bulletins, which draw exceptional op- 
portunities to the attention of investors or speculators Our special 
bulletins not only give advice and suggestions, but outline the 
facts and information upon which our deductions are based 





IN CHECKING OVER ALL OUR BULLETINS ISSUED SINCE 
THE FIRST OF THIS YEAR, | NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


} 


(1) On January 8th, I advised clients by special bulletin t 
purchase ¢ ONSOLIDATED ANSLEY at 15c- 16c for a quick 
ind profitable turn. In my letter of March 15th, I drew 
attention to the fact that 100 per cent profit on this stock 
was available 





(2) On March 7th, I recommended MACLEOD COCKSHUTT, 
then selling at $3.10 Since then it rose to a high of 
$4.10, showing a 35 per cent profit. 


(3) On March 15th, I repeated my many previous recommenda- 
tions on EAST SULLIVAN, which I had been urging 
clients to buy since it was under $1.7¢ On March 15th 
it was $5.10, since touched $7.40, a 45 per cent gain 
less than thirty days. 


in 


In bulletin of March 21st, I repeated previous recommenda- 
tions on SULLIVAN CONSOLIDATED, then selling at 


$2.80. Ie has since sold for $3.25, a 16 per cent gain i0 
three weeks 


(5) In special “Rush Bulletin’ of April Ist, I urged immediate 
purchase of BARNAT at $1.63-$1.65. Since then, at a 
high of $1.88 it shows a gain of 14 per cent in eleven days 


(Copies of the above bulletins are available upon request 


The CONSISTENCY of these recommendations make it obvious 
that they were not based on chance or guess work but upon 
careful analytical and statistical investigation together with 
confidential, advance information. THERE ARE MANY MORE OF 
THESE OPPORTUNITIES TO COME DURING THE NEXT FEW 
MONTHS, which we believe will be one of the most constructive: 
and active periods in Canadian mining history. 


Our Statistical Department will also give you a complete review 
and suggestions regarding your present holdings 


TRY THE SERVICE FOR $1.00 


Attach $1.00 to this advertisement and mail it to us, with your 
name and address. You will then receive an 8-week trial mem 
bership, including all services. See what it can mean to you to 
have expert research and and careful analytical study put at your 
disposal 


(Regular Rates, 3 months $8; 6 months $15; year $25) 


INVESTORS RESEARCH SERVICE 
A. |. PROCTOR, M.E. HAMILTON TRUST BLDG., 


ee 


57 QUEEN STREET WEST, 
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you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 


NEWS 
in 
Years! 





Forget old-time ideas about care and 


greasing needed to keep motors 


running! 


The 


Motors eliminate need for periodic 


new Westinghouse Life-Line 


Double-width ball bear- 


lubrication. 
ings are prelubricated with specially 
treated lubricant—and factory-sealed 

» keep dirt out and grease in, for the 
lif f the hearing 


1 


Greasing scnedules can be forgot- 


ten. Motors may be installed in in- 


1 


accessible locations. Machines no 


r need be dismantled to grease 





ors. Failures caused by excessive 
improper lubrication can be pre- 
vented. Multiply these advantages by 


the number of motors in your plant! 


Contact your nearest Westinghouse 
details on 


ments. Can idian \ estinghouse Com- 


office for your require- 


yany Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Westinghouse 


Motors 


AVAILABLE MAY 15TH 
An Adaptable, Enterprising, 
and Responsible Canadian 














oil from Canada, far stiffer than the 
present duty of 10'2 cents a barrel. 
Any sharp increase in the tariff would 
effectively bar Canadian oil from the 
American market, in which case oil 
pumped through the Edmonton-Wis- 
consin pipeline would serve Ontario 
The price of pipeline bonds, 
however, indicates a general beliet that 
no such prohibitive duty will be im- 


only 


posed 


Nova Scotia: 


OPEN ARMS 


“MAGGIE” and her crew 
tor a well-earned rest 

It was a big day for Halifax when 
Canada’s aircraft carrier HMCS Mag- 
nificent steamed up the harbor after 
exercises with ships of the United 
States fleet in South Atlantic waters 

There was a big welcome, too, for 
the officers and ratings of the ship 
Wives. sweethearts and relatives of the 
navymen thronged HM(¢ Dockyard 
and crowded up the gangways. 
Kenneth F Adams. 
Canada’s senior naval afloat. 
and skipper ot the Magnificent, said 
the training cruise and exercises Were 


are home 


Commodore 


ofticer 


“on the whole, very valuable.” He also 
had a word about the “excellent con- 
duct and behavior” of the personnel 
in various ports visited. 

The training schedule was topped 
oft by stav in New York 


where they were guests of the City 


a four-day 


ESCAPE 


ALTHOUGH the fairly 
moderate, the helpless, 2.800-ton Ca- 
nadian freighter drifted dangerously 
close to Sable Island, the “Gravevard 


seas Were 


of the Atlantic.’ The treacherous sand 
bars reached out to claim another 
victim 

But this time fate intervened. A 


sudden change of the wind saved Fed 
eral Trader, out of Halifax, and bound 
for Newfoundland when her engines 
became disabled 

The Federal Trader 
or more Canadian freighters tied up at 
the Port of Halifax during the Winter 
months for lack of Released 
“mothball” 


was one of 20 


cargo 


fleet, she sailed 


from the 





MEMORY: Last fishing trip of lat 


Pres, Roosevelt was at McGregor Bay. 
} Pulde d him 


Ont. Ojibway chief who 


reads) plaque commemorating event 





—cP 
NEW BISHOP: Ivor Norris to head 


{nelican diocese of Brandon, 
for St. John’s to pick up general cargo. 

Within 40 miles of Sable Island, 
engine trouble developed and she wal- 
lowed helplessly for 12 hours until the 
RCMP cutter MacBrien reached her 
side. Adding to the danger were heavy 
ice packs which the vessel 
skirted before handing over her tow 
to the Halifax tug Foundation Vera. 
The Vera brought the Federal Trader 
to port for repairs 


Quebec: 


rescue 


SPRING THAW 


MONTREAL. already established as 
an important medical centre. may 
soon have some of the most modern 
hospital and research buildings on the 
continent. The plans are ready and so 
is a committee of prominent men who 
will trv to collect $18 million 

Pians call for three major projects: 
500-room General Hospital on the 
slope of Mount Royal: a new Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital with space 
tor 250 beds; and a new surgical wing 
for the Royal Edward Laurentian 
Hospital which specializes in TB pa- 
tients. 

With the General will go a residence 
and training school for 350 nurses 
and living quarters for 100 internes 
and voung resident physicians. At the 
Children’s Hospital, space for 200 
nurses will be provided. 

Provisions will be made for 


al 


future 
expansion and many interior walls and 
partitions are to be constructed in such 
a manner that they shifted 
and altered to meet changing needs. 


can be 


At the General, for instance, wards 
can easily be converted into private 
and semi-private rooms or vice versa. 

The Children’s Hospital, also to be 
built on the slope of Mount Royal, 
will share a laundry and power plant 
with the General, thus reducing oper- 
ating expenses, 

Actually four hospitals are involved 
in the over-all plans, but no new build- 
ings are scheduled as vet for the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. By combining for a 
gigantic campaign, however, chances 
of success are greater than if each hos- 
pital Were to carry out its own appeal. 

The campaign is scheduled to start 
May 15 and will month. If 


all goes well, the development should 


last one 


be started soon after. 





the heavier 


TODAY! 


Lighten your shaving job tomorrow 
— with Mollé, the heavier, brushless 
cream. 

Because it #s heavier, Mollé is bes: 
for everyone —even means _ face- 
happy shaves for those with tough 
whiskers over a tender skin. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO — 


$$$ —_ rn a See 





1 
| WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 


water. Leave it wet. 





( 
of " 
| 5 = 
—\ 
| JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
| beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 
{ 
\ 
{ 
{ 





SHAVE... faster, smoother, bette 
than ever, with Molle. 


) AND for a swell atter-shave skin 
| soother, rub in the Mollé that’s let 
' on your face. 

\ ) 


Get Mollé and start TODAY! 
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IT’S HEAVIER! 
IT’S PRONOUNCED “Mo-lay” 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


ALL FITS TOGETHER 


“INCIDENTS” a misleading term 
for the shooting down of an American 
plane in the Baltic, 
the “youth  inva- 
sion” of Western 
Berlin planned for 
May 28, and the la- 
test dispute among 
the four major 
powers, Italy and 
Yugoslavia, over 
Trieste. It is much 
more likely that 
—© Kersh they all fit together 

SON WOODSIDE intg Soviet strat- 

\ fOr 1950. 

According to all indications the 
uking-over Of Berlin and a settlement 
‘ith Tito have top priority in Soviet 
glans tor Europe this year. All the 
mor about peace, and the congress- 
x of the “Partisans of Peace” is but 
e ities to cover these moves. 
\nd the shooting down of the U‘S. 
Navy plane, in mid-Baltic as now es- 
‘ished and not over Soviet-held 

ritory, Comes nearest to making 
ie us a testing of American reac- 





Soviet fliers are 
yp. and given to stunting is well- 


“trigger- 
wn. But that doesn’t explain their 
oration by the Soviet Government 
s affair. A friend of mine was 
ved in an incident with Soviet 
ter pilots over Murmansk during 
war, in which the outcome was 
lifferent. These tellows stunted 
RAF plane coming in from 
Scotland, tipped its tail, and = very 
knocked it down. When this 

reeame Known, the Soviet colonel in 
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—New York Times 
Territory Italy 
Yugoslavia, 


id lined up hiy men. demanded 

Who had done it. and then 

pulled out his pistol and shot 
prot dead. 

| time the Soviet leaders ap- 

the outcome. which leaves 

yen to the suspicion that they 


the incident to test American 


“ebon, in view of their other plans 
t season. They have also ex- 
t it to the utmost to “prove” 
American provocation and “justify” 


‘n schemes as “defensive.” 
latest demand that the Wes- 


tern powers evacuate Trieste fits neatly 
into this hypothesis. The presence of a 
British and American garrison in Tri- 
este is a troublesome factor in their 
plans for settling with Tito. It is a 
Western outpost, not so important po- 
litically as that in Berlin, but of mili- 
tary importance in the Yugoslav situa- 
tion. Here is a major port, in firm 
hands, through which Western arms 
could quickly be sent to Tito, without 
any hope of Communist interference 
(such as has been organized by the 
Kremlin against the unloading of 
American arms in French and Italian 
ports. ) 

The Trieste question was reopened 
a fortnight ago when Tito gave an in- 
terview to the London Times, saying 
that it was “not of great current im- 
portance,” and that cooperation be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia “must 
come about.” 

The Italian Foreign Minister, Count 
Carlo Sforza, thereupon made a states- 
manlike (but public) proposal that 
Italy and Yugoslavia come to direct 
agreement between themselves on the 
Trieste question. this were solved, 
he said, agreements might be reached 
between the two countries “on a whole 
sphere of life, which counts a good 
deal more than a few valleys. ... We 
are ready to take the most audacious 
initiatives (in economic relations).” 

Though Sforza should have in his 
favor, in Yugoslav eyes, the fact that 
he stood very strongly and almost 
alone for Italo-Y ugosi: iv friendship 
when he was Foreign Minister before 
Mussolini came to power, his offer has 
“hypocrisy,” 
This, be- 


been harshly rejected as 
“blackmail” and “extortion.” 
cause he gave a reminder that if Italy 
and Y¥ ugoslavia couldn't come _ to 
agreement, it was always possible that 
the Soviet Union might join in the 
deciaration of the Western powers 
calling for return of the Trieste terri- 
tory to Italy. 


Annexation of Zone B 


Sforza spoke when he did, to fore- 
stall the fait accompli which the im- 
minent elections in Yugoslav-occupied 
“Zone B™ 
have been turned by Tito into a plebis- 
cite on annexation to Yugoslavia. For 
this vote all Yugoslavs who have mov- 
ed into Zone B since the war, and 
people living anywhere in ¥ ugoslavia 


might present, since these 


who are descended from residents of 
the Zone, have been enfranchised. All 
Italians exiled from the Zone have 
been disfranchised. 

Tito’s reply appears to be aimed at 
intensifving the plebiscite campaign 
for annexation of Zone B to Yugo- 
slavia. The prospects for Western in- 
tervention with him appear slight. In 
his new pose as champion of Yugo 
slav nationalism, Tito can argue “rea- 
sonably” that he dare not abandon a 
claim) which his people have been 
pressing for a generation In his other 
role, eas the only) true Communist 
leader, he must show that he does not 
take orders from the Western powers, 
as Moscow Radio daily proclaims in 
the most abusive fashion 

Meanwhile the passing weeks bring 
inexorably nearer the long- planned 


Soviet action against this subordinate 


oe  ) 


nt’ all 


WHILE SOVIETS CRY “PEACE” 
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—Internationa 


, they steadily build up military power in for 


mer enemy, now satellite countries of Eastern Europe. Here the Hungarian Army 


J 


a factor in pressure on Tito, parades before pictures of puppet Rakesi, Lenin 


and Stalin. Hungarian officers study 


been pushed to Budapest, more 


who has defied Stalin’s orders, this 
heretic who has challenged the doc- 
trines of the Communist world 
“church” as laid down by the hier- 
archy in the Kremlin. 


GREECE SETTLES DOWN 


THE ANALYSIS of the post-election 
situation in Greece, by an Athens 
expert, which we presented in these 
columns in our April 4 issue has been 
fully borne out by events. 

The only regime which could obtain 
a parliamentary majority and offer the 
kind of stable government to tackle 
reconstruction problems which the 
American Ambassador demanded as 
a condition of further Marshall Plan 
aid, was a Centre-Left coalition under 
General Plastiras. 

On this demand, the Liberal leader 
Venizelos abandoned his ittempt to 
form a minority Centre cabinet with 
conservative support. and King Paul 
overcame his reluctance to call on the 
man who once drove his father Con- 
stantine into exile. 





HIS PROPOS AL was rudely rejected 
by Tito: Italy's Count Carlo Sforza 


Soviet 


Russian; Russian wide-gauge railway has 


air squadrons are heing moved it 


Ihe American intervention is not 
quite explained by the old adage that 
“he who pays the piper calls the tune.” 
The agreement which Marshall Plan 
countries sign with W ashington stipu- 
lates that they must take measures to 
ensure that the aid will be efficiently 
used to promote recovery. And the 
‘tune’ which Ambassador Grady 
called was merely the installation of 
the government tor which, it is widely 
agreed in Athens. the people had 
voted. 

There may be 
Greece who will call the new admin- 
istration “Made in USA.” But it is 
unlikely that the 
make 
otherwise be an 
them. since the 
tlonary” 


conservatives in 


Communists can 
effective use of what would 
attractive theme to 
Supposedly “reac 
Americans asked for a /esy 
conservative government 

What remains to be seen is whether 
the leaders of the coalition, possessing 
a fresh mandate and an adequate 
majority, can sufficiently subdue the 
rampant individualism of Greek poll- 


t >t 


tics to carry on efficient government 


ind reconstruct the nation’s battered 


economy 


A TOUCH OF GENIUS 


MOSCOW RADIO'S day-by-day out- 


put is deadly dull stuff But a much 
brighter than usual piece was included 
in the daily monitored report for April 
6. A certain 
casting in German to the Germans 
about the Atlantic Pact conference in 
the Hague, making out that the main 


problem had been how to use the 


Timofevev was broad- 


Germans as cannon-fodde 


‘The idea is simple: Young Ger 
mans must be given fles to carry 
1 ¢ . — amc mar . In 

fo make sure the Germans march in 


the right direction, U.S. tanks with 


French crews are placed behind them 
To make sure that the French 1k 
crews drive the German infantry 
the right direction, British aircraft 
ire to flv over them 


| 
t 


‘To make sure that the Britis 
men chase the French tank crews in 
the right direction, the British Isles 


will be occupied by U.S. military po- 


2 here «ens 
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lice. Then the U.S. generals will give 
the signal; the British colonels will pass 
on the orders; the French sergeants 
will blow their whistles; and the good 
lads of the German infantry will set 
out and, in the name of the dollar, 
march from this world straight into 
the next 

“There is a touch of genius in the 
simplicity of this plan.” 

One can imagine that such propa- 
have a certain effect on 
But the people who 

Soviet 
account 


ganda may 
the Germans. 
really understand it are the 


peoples. Many an eve-witness 





tells how the Russians closed the ment’s official backing as well. 

breach in their front in 1941 and Prime Minister Bidault has called 
drove their poorer troops into battle for an “Atlantic High Council for 
during the war, by training the guns Peace” to coordinate strategic, eco- 


of the NKVD on them from the rear. nomic and political policies. It is re- 
ported from Paris that the French 
delegation to the coming Big Three 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Lon- 
don will take along concrete proposals 
for tying together and advancing the 
aims of Western Union, the Council 
of Europe, the Marshall Plan and the 
Atlantic Pact. 

A number of developments have 
combined during the past year to 


HIGH COUNCIL FOR PEACE 


ATLANTIC UNION, which is backed 
by a powerful group of U.S. Senators, 
is soon to be discussed in the Canadian 
parliament, and is supported in Eur- 
ope by such important newspapers as 
the London Observer and Paris Le 
Monde, now has the French Govern- 
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Recressrisnnes, 
the leaders in Canada’s confederation movement met in London and argued a 
| t | ; ] rt om . ee » oC 
notty problem: what to name the new nation. “Colony” fell far short of suiting the 
temper of Canadian thinking. It is recorded that Sir Leonard Tilley of New Brunswick 
finally pointed out the aptness of the biblical quotation: 
“He shall have dominion also from sea to sea.” 
There is a lesson for every Canadian in this story from the past. By the very origin 
of the name, “Dominion” can never mean “domination.” “Domination” would never 
be accepted by Canadians. But the Dominion of Canada is the Dominion of a free 
people men and women who are privileged to express their will through the 
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| BIDAULT: Atlantic High Counci 


snuff out the idea that Western ! urope 
could be integrated by itself 1 forn 
an adequate Third Force, bilanced 
between the United States and Russia 

The fall of China to the Commun- 
ists, which has placed Indo-China in 
the front-line, has shown that Amer- 
ican aid will be necessary to keep the 
whole of the Far East from falling 
under the control of Moscow ; 

The attempt to parcel out the bur- 
dens of Atlantic Pact defence without 
disrupting the Marshall Plan's con- 
structive aims has shown that broader 
economic arrangements betwee 
partners are necessary. The elimina- 
tion of the dollar gap, and the division 
of the Western world posed t 
sterling bloc, also call for such 
broad arrangement. 

Finally, there is the persistent prob- 
lem of how to bring Germany satel\ 
into the plans for the defence of 
Western Europe, and how to provide 
for the retention ‘of American forces 
in Europe after peace is made with 
Germany. 

All of these factors together have 
brought many thinking Frenchmen to 
the belief that the wider framework 
of Atlantic Union is needed. 


—Willson W 


NOT THAT CRAZY 


IT IS PERHAPS too readily a 
in America that the Soviet people 
must believe all the propaganda the: 
are fed, because they have neve! 
heard anything different. R 
from the USSR, however, stress the! 
many people read the offici 
with great skepticism, know ig * 
they do the actual facts of ‘fe. a 
least in their country. 

Thus, when Stalin proclaim: the! 
“Life has become better, cor rades 
life has become happier”, 
round the country. It ran t! 
director of an insane asylum, » kee? 
“in line”, taught all his patic ats © 
say when they met him: “Life © 
come better, comrades; life 
come happier.” 

When an inspector came rou d of 
day, he was much impressed. \!! ¢! 
the inmates, except one, greet a 
in this fashion. Challenging te &™ 
stainer as to why he remained sien! 
he received the reply: “But In ne! 
insane. I only work here.” 
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Rocket ahead for a ride you'll always 
remember. 
Rocket ahead in Oldsmobile’s brilliant new 
P , Futuramies — the glamorous performance 
nel ai k 
= / stars of Canada’s highways! 
bs : 
rope # AC q 
ome Rocket ahead with the smoothest surge 
“ of action you've ever known! 
SSla 
7) , / . . . o . 
nut MS f . 4 7 Rocket ahead with the winging power of either 
a OAjntt (NIL 2 , oe : 
me a 44 Jet Sal f one of Oldsmobile’s 2 great engines — 
the smoothed to a velvet flow of motion 
by Hydra-Matie Drive. Oldsmobile’s 
bur- world-famous automatic tran-mission!* 
10 
con- Rocket ahead in the superb beauty of 
Ader 39 . . ’ . : 
the Oldsmobile’s free-flowing Futuramic lines 


. in the luxurious comfort of Oldsmobile’s 





superlative new interiors . . 


Rocket ahead for the ride of your life! 
fel\ Rocket ahead ... with Oldsmobile! 
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* Standard on Series ‘’88”, 
optional at extra cost on Series “76”, 
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MEDICINE 
IS IT VIRUS? 


AT FIRST there was only one, one 
single example of cancer that could 
be proved to be due to a virus. The 
proof came in 1911 and was provided 
by a scientist named Peyton Rous. 
Betore 1911 it was generally con- 
ceded that cancer was due to some 
one cell of the millions that make up 
a human body undergoing a sudden 
change in character. The one cell that 
“went wrong” was regarded as being 
something like a psychopath in that 
it no longer played fair with its neigh- 
bors but lived and grew at their ex- 
pense. Performing no useful work this 
single cell, and then all its progeny, 
spent all their energies at reproduction 
with the net result that 
them could be removed by surgery o1 
destroyed by irradiation they would 
eventually overwhelm the body and 
destroy it. Hence, it was believed that 
new 


unless all of 


cancer was the result of a race 
ot cells being born in the body be- 
one cell experienced a muta 
tion, an accident resulting in the pro- 
duction of a variation or “sport” that 
breeds true, and so reproduces its own 
kind. 

That cancer cells reproduce their 
kind had been shown 
Cancer cells from one animal would, 
if they were transplanted into another 
related animal, thei 
new host and in the end destrov it 
Rous had performed this experiment 
many times in connection with chick- 
en tumors. In 1911, however, he re- 
ported something very different. He 
had made an extract of a chicken tu- 
mor and then filtered the extract 
through a membrane through which 
no cancer cells could pass. Then, when 
he intected the filtrate into 
another chicken, it started a new tu- 
The filter such a 
size that nothing larger than a virus 
could pass through it. This, then, was 
an example of a malignant tumor be- 
ing started in a new host by a tumor 


cause 


own clearly 


closely grow in 


cell-free 


mor used was of 


Virus 


The Gathering Clues 


A few other animal tumors in the 
following years were shown to have 
But, in general, cancer 
specialists regarded these as curiosi- 
nearly all continued to be- 
lieve in the mutation theory. 


a Virus origin 
ties and 


In the 1930's the virus hypothesis 
received further tentative support. In 
the early thirties heredity was being 
Stressed in experimenta! cancer re- 
Several investigators had man- 
mice that sel- 
dom developed tumors and lines that 


developed tumors regularly. For ex- 


search 


aged to breed lines of 


ample, one strain of mice was devel- 
oped in which 90 per cent of the 
females developed cancer of the 
breast, another in which cancer of the 
breast It was 
then decided to cross the two strains. 
were dramatic for it was 
found that the females born of high 
cancer strain mothers and low cancer 
strain fathers. still developed cancer 
regularly whereas those with low can- 
cer-strain mothers and high cancer- 
strain fathers seldom developed can- 
cer. This could not be explained by 


scarcely ever occurred. 


Results 


the laws of heredity. A few years 
later John Bittner showed that the 
reason for the female offspring of 
high cancer-strain mother mice sub- 
sequently developing cancer of the 
breast was that a mother infected her 
young while she was nursing them 
because she transmitted to them, in 
her milk, a mysterious influence 
which, for most practical purposes, is 
considered a virus. 

The last and most dramatic support 
for the virus theory has recently come 
trom Great Britain. There it seems to 
have been shown that certain tumors 
induced in animals by carcinogenic 
agents—and these agents have hither- 
to been thought to act by causing cell 
mutations—contain a virus which can 
be injected into other animals and 
there cause turther tumors. If this 
work can be confirmed and expanded 
it will raise the suspicion that all can- 
cer growth phenomena former ly 
thought to be the result of cell muta- 
tions, are due to cells becoming in- 
tected with virus. That this would 
have far reaching implications is wit- 
nessed by the fact that some of the 
larger viruses (but not yet any cancer 
Viruses) are responding to some of 
the newer antibiotics and antibiotic 
research 1s probably in its infancy. 


@® Marguerite Clark, head of News- 
week’s Medicine Department has ac- 
complished the very difficult task of 
Writing matters in a 
manner acceptable to laymen and doc- 
yrs alike. The book is “Medicine on 
we March” (Ryerson, $4.75) and it 


is described as a progress report deal- 


about medical 


ing with the advances that have been 
made in medicine over a 
front during the past five years. Writ- 
ten primarily for lay people it tends 
to a broad rather than deep treat- 
ment but medical readers will find 
it sufficiently stimulating to wish the 
had more on them 


very broad 


author counted 


as possible readers and had hence in- 
cluded a bibliography. Highly recom- 
mended. 


A.W.H. 





—OXKarsh 
ROBERT FENNELL, K.C. 


APPEAL to $850,000 in first 
nation-wide attack of Canadian Ar- 


raise 


thritis and Rheumatism Society, af- 
fecting 600,000 Canadians, opens 
May 1, led by Robert Fennell, KC, 


and James 
President. 


as Campaign Chairman, 


A. Gairdner as society's 
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the CARTER 
SELF-CONFORMING 
CUSHIONED LEATHER 
—with 5-point suspension — 
gives you — 


“The world’s most 
comfortable hat!” 


Biltmore 


THE MASTER HAT OF CANADA 








FASTEST 
to 
Australia 
or 

New 
Zealand 


From Vancouver B. C. 





Enjoy swift flight 
tropic skies in a luxuriow 
{8-passenger DC-6,. Slee 
soundly through 
“one night in the air” i 
a full-length berth at 1 
extra cost. Rest or read i 
quiet pressurized 
comfort. Arrive at Sydne 
in only 334 flying hour 
Auckland in 31 hours. 
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you! 


cabi 


Use Air Cargo— 
Save Weeks. 
General Agents: 
TRANS-CANADA 

AIR LINES 


or your Travel Agent. 
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FARMERS FURIOUS 


nt. 
SH FARMERS are furious 
the statements recently made 
nley Evans, Parliamentary 
ry to the Ministry of Food. 
s in this country, said Mr. 
were being “cossetted” and 
rbedded” to such an extent that 
e had now arrived for people 
themselves whether the cost of 
ng farmers with guaranteed 
and assured markets had not 
i a level which neither the con- 


——- 





DOLI 


-~Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
AR SURPLUS of $40 millions 
rst quarter 1950 is cheering 
Last year quarterly deficits 
high as $632 millions; for all 


in astronomical $4121 millions. 


nor the taxpayer could afford. 
support of his statements Mr. 


s pointed out that the net aggre- 


icome of British farmers in 1938 
£ 55,000,000. Last vear it was 


1,500,000. It is true that the costs 
irmers in labor, machinery, and 


t every other respect have gone 
g up. It is also true that the pro- 


ion rate of British agriculture has 


one up—by something like 37 
nt. But there is still a very, very 


e gap between the two net income 


quoted by Mr. Evans, a gap 
ill take a lot of bridging. 

Evans is something of a stormy 
who delights in storms, and is 
all averse to raising one if he 
it desirable. In this instance it 
sible that he has overstated his 


‘se. He certainly did so when he 
oko of the consumer as “becoming 
ie nulch cow milked continuously by 
ur triends in the countryside.” The 
igh subsidies, as farmers have been 
juick to point out, have been intended 
rim.rily for the benefit of the con- 
‘ime’. and only in the second place 
toe assistance of the farmer as a 
leans of keeping prices down. 

Wen all these allowances are made, 
‘ere remains a hard core of truth in 
Mr. | vans’ criticism, Other men have 

ade the same charges — men who 
‘NOW a good deal more about British 
‘{riculture than he does, but whose 

Marks have not attracted the same 
ttention. 

Things have been made too easy for 
‘Ne British farmer. The good farmer 


U.K. & COMMONWEALTH 


may not have accepted the invitation 
to ease off, but the bad one certainly 
has. In the words of Mr. Evans— 
words which have now made him a 
former member of the Government— 
the high subsidies “conceal a good deal 
of inefficiency and inertia.” 


SOCIALIST COAL 


DIRTY COAL may not seem an im- 
portant national issue. It may not be 
such industrially, but it certainly is 
politically. Dirty coal is one of the 
outstanding grievances of the average 
British housekeeper; and it must have 
cost the Government many thousands 
of votes in the last General Election. 
It was, in fact, one of the chief items 
in the debate on fuel in the House of 
Commons, which led to the Govern- 
ment’s defeat. 

Mr. Noel-Baker, the new Minister 
of Fuel and Power, frankly admitted 
the dirtiness of the coal. He blamed 
it on the great increase in mechanical 
cutting, unavoidable delay in the in- 
stallation of cleaning-plant, and the 
working of inferior seams, but claim- 
ed that vast quantities of dirt were al- 
ready being removed from the coal, 
and that the Ministry was confident 
there would be a steady improvement. 

People with long and wide experi- 
ence in the coal industry said that 
the real cause of the trouble is the 
almost complete lack of incentive to 
anyone to produce clean coal, from 
the miner who cuts it to the dealer 
who sells it. The miner sends to the 
surface stuff he would never have 
thought of sending up in the bad old 
days of private ownership, the clean- 
ing arrangements cannot cope with 
the mass of rubbish, and the dealer 
passes it on to the wretched consumer 
who consumes as much of it as he 
can—lucky if it is as much as three- 
quarters, the other quarter being slate. 

Earnest Socialists talk about the 
evil heritage from the days of private 
ownership, the mess and muddle and 
lack of equipment: but the customer 
remembers that coal used to be plenti- 
ful and cheap and clean. He knows 
that it is now scarce, dirtv, and very 
expensive. Nothing and nobody can 
talk him out of that. 





Central Office of Information 
SMALL MINE like this can be work- 
ed privately, providing not more than 
30 men are employed underground 
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sending money 
fo your 
Sister Sue? 


One of the simplest ways to send money safely 
and inexpensively from one point in Canada to 
another, is to have the Bank do all the work 


tor you! 


For example, for a very small charge you can 
buy a draft on an amount under $100.00, and 
the Bank sends the money, pays the postage, 
and guarantees the safety of your money. 


Next time you send money away, ask the 
accountant at your nearest Bank of Nova Scotia 
branch to send a draft for you. You will 
appreciate its economy and simplicity. 


@ A SIGN OF GOOD FRIENDSHIP 
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BELL TELETYPE 


Minutes after its receipt, the order is flashed to factory or 
warehouse —-in print. Delivery can start immediately. 
That’s just one of many ways in which BELL TELETYPE 
helps speed service to customers... For a demonstration, 


call your Telephone Business Office and a BELL expert 
= 
revere (iB j— 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


will be glad to visit you. 
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Te SIGN of 
A GOOD HOST 





Business is easier over a 

fine cigar. At the office, 
the thoughtful executive keeps 
c box of House of Lords Cigars 
handy on the desk. In the 

home, these fine cigars are 

always the sign 

of a good host. 


OF LORDS 


Select fron 


CORONA DE LUXE, PETIT CORONA, 
QUEENS, LILIES OR PANETELA. 














WANTED 


Supervisor of Music for Calgary 
Schools—Gr. I-XII, with qualifica 
tions in pedagogy and music; salary 


$2550-3550 plus $360 cost of Liv 
ing bonus. Applications received 
unul April 40th 
G. R. GELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
McDougall School, 


Calgary 











PROTEAN 


[O BE accepted as an authority in 
the field of advertising, a writer of 
striking copy, an expert in layout, and 
also one experienced in planning and 
executing comprehensive campaigns, 
might easily be the sign of a success- 
ful career. 

To hold a one-man show, and over 
a period of 25 years, to have pictures 
exhibited regularly in the leading art 
galleries, might also be taken as evi- 
dence of success. 

To have obtained a_ recognized 
position as an art and literary critic, 
and then to write novels, 
one of which has won the Governor 


successtul 


General’s medal, and another has 
gained high praise in the United 


States and Canada, might likewise be 
considered a success. 

Consequently, when success in all 
three fields comes to one person, the 
occasion might well signify an impor- 
tant event in the life of a nation, an 
event for which pride might justifiably 
be felt, even above that commonly 
evoked by increasing mineral and in- 
dustrial production and expanding 
trade. 

Bertram Brooker, of Toronto, who 
has this achievement to his credit, 
would be the last person, however, to 
claim a tripartite success; he does not 
consider his life to have been cast in 
three parallel grooves, but, in what- 
ever he does, thinks of himself as an 
artist, and he spells the word with a 
small “a”. 

To him, writing dignified, sincere 
advertising copy calls for as great a 
degree of artistic perception relatively 
us painting a picture, writing a one- 
act play, or, in a_ novel, faithfully 
depicting a fragment of life as he sees 
it; he does not consider himself any 
less an artist because he is a business- 
man, nor anv more an artist because 
he paints pictures, writes novels and 
plays. or sings In a choir. 

Brooker’s own description of an 
more than 20 years 


artust, written 


ago, is a good definition: “The artist 

to put the matter as inelaborately 
as possible. and, at the same time, to 
take the highest view — Is a 
whose experiences crystallize into uni- 
ficd wholes that can be embodied in 


person 





GEOMETRIC, 
Quebec Rhapsody 


chro-natically alive: 
Bert Brooker. 





BERT BROOKER: “. 


experience 
crystallized into unified wholes,’ 
some medium, as contrasted with per- 
sons Whose experiences seem frag- 
mentary, unrelated and chaotic.” 

Bertram Brooker was born in Sur- 
rey, England, in 1888, and came to 
Canada as a young man, avid for 
new sensations and experiences; and 
it is perhaps fortunate that his feet 
were turned first to the West, where 
the elements that constitute the typi- 
cal Canadian were then being blended 
into the product that is now emerging. 
He worked for some years on news- 
papers in Winnipeg and Regina, in 
the editorial as well as the advertising 
departments, but was eventually 
claimed by advertising. 

In the past 20 years, Brooker has 
been identified with every aspect of 
advertising. During the war, he was 
one of a group of men who wrote and 


supervised Victory Loan and other 
Government advertising campaigns, 


producing copy that is considered a 
model of its kind. 

While most of his time was de- 
voted to such pursuits, Brooker con- 
tinued to depict life as he saw it. In 
1939, he originated the “Yearbook of 
the Arts in Canada,” which he hoped 
to publish regularly thereafter, but, 
owing to the limitations of the pub- 
lishing field he was unable to produce 
more than one (1936) in addition to 
the first volume. That his 
could not be more fully realized is 
an incalculable loss to Canada. which 
the two published volumes amply 
attest. 

Brooker’s earliest creation in book 


design 


form is a volume of drawings illus- 
trating the life of Elijah, while an- 
other, illustratin g Dostoevsky’s 
“Crime and Punishment,” is still un- 
published. Although not confined to 
this form, many of his pen and ink 
drawings and _ his paintings are ab- 
stractions, in which, as with some of 
his writing, musical motifs are dis- 
cernible. 

His first novel, “Think of the 
Earth,” won the Governor General's 
medal in 1936; and his most recent. 
“The Robber,” marks him as a think- 
er as well as a finished literary crafts- 
man. F 

He is a member of the Canadian 
Group of Painters (successors to the 
“Group of Seven”), the Ontario Soci- 
ety of Artists, and the Ontario Society 
of Painters in Water Color. 

—D. M. LeBourdais 
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July 1 Small party leaves 
via B.O.A.C, 
Scotland; motor tour of 
England; France 


25 days—$994 


Extension to Switzerland 
Italy by motor. 


EUROPE 


IN THE AUTUMN 
Including the Edinburgh Festiva! 


August 25 Small party sails 
First Class C.P.R. 
Scotland; motor tour of England 
France; Switzerland; Italy by motor 


54 days—$1196 


UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL CLUB 


57 BLOOR St. West, TORONTO 
Kingsdale 6984 


Management J. F. and G. H. Luca 








FOUNDED 1857 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Courses Offered 


LOWER. MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE | 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 
SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 












Illustrated prospectus on request. Early 
registration advisable Write t 


PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 
=A REV BERT HOWARD, D OD. 
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GRAHAM HALL THE MANOR- BAKER HOUSE 
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PUSHIN, His Life and Times—Henri Troyat 
—McClelland & Stewart—$6. 


ONt VOLUME of a two-volume 
suc: of the Russian poet published 
in Paris has been translated by Ran- 
dolp. T. Weaver and is now pre- 
sented to readers who like biography 
for :ts own sake as well as to those 
who are looking for background ma- 
teria) On Russia between 1800 and 
|83°. The second volume omitted 
contsined M. Troyat’s analysis of the 
poets literary work. Though heavily 
documented this study is in no way 
intended only for the scholar and the 
researcher. It is a labor of love under- 
taken by a man with a passion for 
accuracy coupled with an insight into 
character. 

\. Troyat has presented a life of 
Pushkin which in effect reads like a 
novel. The author’s very obvious un- 
derstanding of the conflicts which 
composed Pushkin’s life: between the 
creative intellect, both adult and well- 
developed and the emotion, childlike 
and underdeveloped; between _ his 
passionate belief in liberty and_ his 
patronage and bullying by Nicholas I; 
by the riotous excess of his private 
te and the mature sobriety and in- 
credible force of creation. M. Troyat 
eschews scholarly analysis in favor of 
background color. If he fails to sug- 
gest Pushkin’s literary allegiance and 
his influences and if his study is dif- 
fuse and undisciplined, he more than 
kes up for the deficiency by pre- 
senting to the reader of casual curi- 
sit) a book that is like a picaresque 
tale of a fascinating figure. 





For M. Troyat can write. An ex- 
mple of his style: (of Moscow) “It 
was not a city but an accumulation of 
disparate villages filled with religious 
wuildings, and wholly charming. Old 
country mansions, overgrown” with 
foliage and weeds, stood next to new 
and lordly palaces, with fagades like 
Greek temples. Churches thrust their 
multicolored cupolas above the rows 
of huts built of brick and wood and 
painted milky white. The streets were 
seas. Of dust. Almost everywhere 
miraculous icons kept watch from un- 








—Parcourt, Paris 


HENRI TROYAT 


der dark porches, over everyone’s sal- 
vation. The sky would be shattered 
from time to time by a fearful ringing 
of bells, and a cloud of pigeons would 
wheel across the sun and then dis- 
appear into a hole in some wall, or 
else take refuge under the bluish- 
green eaves of some monastery.” 


With photographic, at times poetic, 
analysis M. Troyat succeeds in evok- 
ing a rich sense of the poet’s age. He 
fails, perhaps, to delineate the influ- 
ences which shaped the poet’s work 
but for the reader who likes scholar- 
with 


entertainment, 
—M_.B. 


ship tempered 
this is the book. 
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from “The Gentle Infidel.” 
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PROPERLY SPICED 


THE GENTLE INFIDEL—by Lawrence Schoon 
over—Macmillan—$3.50 


AUTHOR SCHOONOVER'’S hobby 
is making electrical and perpetual- 
calendar grandfather clocks. That avo- 
cation may account for the slick pac- 
ing in this historical novel, as in his 
first (“The Burnished Blade”) of two 
years ago. It has a precision that 
makes every turn and twist of plot, 
every facet of character add up to so 
many ticks before the chimes of a 
sub-climax ring. 

Actually the period of history—de- 
cadent Turkish Constantinople in the 
15th century—is one better suited in 
pace to an adjustable metronome than 
a clock. There is an exotic backdrop 
for slow, deliberate dallyings with 
sultry women (the hero Michael with 
the young Egyptian Aeshia), Moslem 
pageantry, and furious moments of 
violence and escape from the pillaged 
and burning ruins of the city. 

The author therefore adjusts his 
pace. Born of Christian parents but 
brought up a Moslem, the hero Mi- 
chael experiences spiritual regenera- 
tion with the lovely Christian maiden 
Angelica. The intrigue, fanaticism 
and warfare of the period are temper- 
ed with moments of quiet romance— 
altogether an entertaining dish of 
Turkish Delight. The literary recipe 
is an old one but this time it has been 
caretully prepared and properly spic- 


ed.—J.Y. 


GROWTH OF A FORCE 


THE MEN OF THE MOUNTED—by Nora Kelly 
—Dent—$5.75 


EVERY Canadian should read “The 


- Men of the Mounted”. 


While the garish dust-jacket and 
the rather trite title might lead a 
reader to expect to find inside a few 
of the old familiar “They always get 
their man” yarns, what he actually 
will discover is a comprehensive, lu- 
cidly-written, and frequently absorbing 
account of the evolution of the pres- 
ent Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
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trom their humble beginning in 1873 
to the present day. 

[he factual accounts of the feats 
of the Mounties in all parts of Can- 
ada, and especially in the North, are 
invariably thrilling as they stand, but 
they take on added color when con- 
trasted with the opposition, official 
and unofficial, which the force seems 
to have always had to face. 

Ottawa governments seem almost 
without exception to have treated the 
RCMP and its predecessors as poor 
relatives. Rates of pay were and are 
ridiculously low, and appropriations, 
even for projects to save the country 
many times the amount asked, have 
always met with opposition. In addi- 
tion, left-wing labor took some time 
ago to labelling the force “anti-labor”, 
mainly because of its efforts to pro- 
tect law-abiding citizens from illegal 
acts and violence 

Long, lone patrols through the 
fitty-below of Arctic nights, single- 
handed arrests in the face of armed 
and hostile crowds, and small unre- 
membered acts of kindness and hu- 
manitarianism have been part of the 
evervday routine of the Force for 
more than seventy years. During the 
same time, progress along technical 
lines has been unceasing. 

With the decline in importance of 
the horse, the RCMP has taken to 
the road, the air, and the water 
Formed originally to protect the in- 
terests of the Indians and traders on 
the prairies, they have seen their du- 
ties broadened to include game pro- 
tection and spy-catching 

Any history of the Mounted Police 
is inescapably a history of the growth 
and development of Canada. That fact 
alone should make it imperative that 
every young person read this book. 
Adults too, if they can spare the time 
from bosomy historical romances. will 
learn a few things about the essential 
dignity and resourcefulness of man in 
these unvarnished tales of the Mount- 
ies and the tasks they successfully ac- 


omplished YK. 


WILD WEST 


FRONTIER JUSTICE—by Wayne Gard—Burns 
& MacEachern —$4.75 


THIS WELL-DOCUMENTED ac- 
count of law enforcement, official and 
unofficial, in the days of the Old West. 
makes wonderful reading for anyone 
interested in adventure, crime, or 
even history. Mr. Gard has gone to an 
awful lot of work in compiling, from 
contemporary records and more re 
cent histories, his colorful account of 
the administration of justice, or what 
passed at the time for justice, in the 
territories of the American west be- 
fore the eventual advent of honest-to- 
gosh courts of justice as we know 
them today. 

Historians and sociologists will un- 
doubtedly take all this very seriously, 
but the average reader will simply 
and with a good deal of enjoyment 
experience an astonishing sequence of 
vicarious adventures. 

Taking things more or less in chron- 
ological sequence, “Frontier Justice” 
delves into the bitter warfare between 
the resident Indians and the invading 
settlers, and the later feuds between 
various factions of the settlers. It dis- 
cusses the range and fence wars, based 



















on insoluble economic problems. It ACROSS THE DESK 
delves at great length into lynching 


and the vigilantes. And it concludes THE SEA EAGLES—by John Jennings—Double- 


with accounts of the various more- day—$3.25. 
or-less-legitimate officers of the law @ The English captain yelled across 
who bridged the gap between anarchy the water to the flagship of the Amer- 
and solid government. ican naval squadron, still wet behind 
It is Wild West stuff to end all Wild its mainsails: “Ahoy there! Have you 
West stuff, and the wonderful part is surrendered?” Captain Paul Jones 
that it’s all true. Any man who doesn’t from the deck of the Bonhomme 
enjoy this book had better go back to Richard bawled back: “Surrender be 
the Bobbsey Twins and find out how damned, sir! We’ve just begun to 
they’re coming along.—K.M. fight!” 





That bit of history incident ‘o the 
American Revolution and other sin. 
lar points are included in this oye 
based on the early birth pangs of the 
U.S. Navy. The heroics are un:shasb. 
edly presented via the exploit: of q 
pair of comrades and their ¢cntee| 
romances. The result is a rousino 
book that U.S. readers will find no 
trouble in keeping for a few weeks 
on the best-seller lists. Others may 
find the story drawn out with e to 
distinguish it as an historical nove! 
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THE COLORFUL ritual of American 
po! tics requires that President Tru- 
ma should start out early in May in 
a special Pullman coach with windows 
so thick they will stop machine-gun 
bul ets, hitched to a special train one- 
thiid of a mile long, and make a 3,000- 

















mile barn-storming tour across the 
continent. 

The trip will test Mr. Truman’s per- 
sonal hold on the voters at a critical 
moment in domestic and world affairs. 
Every major newspaper will have its 
representative aboard to gauge re- 
action. In fact, it is the first move in 
the 1950 Congressional campaign in 
which all Representatives and one- 
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third of the Senators come up for 
re-election in November. 

Mr. Truman is not up for re-elec- 
tion himself this autumn. His party is, 
however, and his own political pres- 
tige is deeply involved. At the “mid- 
term” campaign now opening it is not 
uncommon for the party currently in 
power to lose some seats. A “normal” 
reduction in the House might be 20 or 
25. Since the Democrats now have 
261 seats to the Republicans’ 169, a 
loss no greater than this would still 
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leave the Truman Administration in 
control. But the Republicans hope for 
something very much bigger. 

From the standpoint of the outside 
world the chief danger to be feared is 
one of those two-year intervals of po- 
litical stalemate which are possible 
under the American Governmental 
system where the President belongs to 
one party and the legislature to an- 
other. Such an interval occurred in 
1946. 

On the American home political 
front the differences divide in a gen- 
eral way between liberals and con- 





TO LEAVE Fair Deal? Washington 
reports say John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury and most conservative 
member of the Cabinet, will leave to 
head the New York Stock Exchange 
servatives, but constituencies often 
elect Congressmen on purely local is- 
sues. Where there are only two poli 
tical parties in a continent-sized coun- 
try the issues that separate the rivals 
tend to blur, particularly at these mid- 
term elections. The rival parties are in 
themselves coalitions. The electorate 
is apt to use its vote to express local 
economic grievances. 


American farmers, for example, are 
anxious about shakily balanced gov- 
ernment support-prices Workers want 
an expansion of unemployment insur- 
ance and the social reform Y 

which Roosevelt instituted 
men are genuinely concerned 
unbalanced budget; they want taxes 
and government expenses pruned. The 
middle-income group continues to feel 
a housing shorta and Mr. Truman 
will denounce the political coalition 
which deteated his housing aid bill 
and which threatens federal rent con- 


trols 





A 


o 


Mr. Truman’s big trip will be edu- 
cational and denunciatory. He will de- 
nounce his political enemies. And he 
will try to explain such matters as the 
Marshall Plan and Asiatic policy in 
his own program 

It is too soon to predict the out- 
come. The American mood is divided 
It craves economy but faces extra 
ordinary defence costs. It resents the 
burden of aiding an obscure outside 
world but at the same time feels a 
sense of insecurity unparalleled in 
peacetime. As much as anything, it Is 
Mr. Truman's effort now to reconcile 
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these conflicting desires in language 
which the voters—most of whom have 
never seen salt water or heard surf 
rolling up a beach—can understand. 


By Leigh Strout, for the London 
Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT.‘ 


TAKING IT CALMLY 


ACCORDING to the Soviet Foreign 
Office organ the New Times, Wash- 
ington is suffering from “another 
attack of war hysteria.” 

Having just made a fairly close 
examination of the patient, this writer 
can report that the diagnosis appears 
to be highly exaggerated. Under the 
warm but not yet blistering spring 
sun, Washington is resting comfort- 


ably 
Round the Tidal Basin, where the 





Japanese cherry trees are in full petal, 
the most astute eavesdropping fails to 
detect any symptoms of war hysteria 
among the thousands who walk under 
the blossoms. On Capitol Hill the 
word “invasion” is heard often; but 
it refers to the annual pilgrimage of 
the senior graduating classes of high 
schools which arrive in fleets of motor 
buses at this time each year to look 
over the Capitol. 

Even at the cocktail parties—where 
most of the serious business of Wash- 
ington Is supposed to be transacted— 
there is little talk of the new Baltic 
incident. 

So tar as most Americans are con- 
cerned at this time, the incident arose 
out of the shooting down of an un- 
armed United States naval bomber 
that lost its wav over the Baltic Sea 


IT'S NEW! IT’S ALUMINUM! 





—Herblock in Washington Post 
SEN. McCarthy: “Someone Around 
Here Ils Helping the Communists.” 


and was fired on by Soviet pursuit 
planes. 
That alone would have been suffi- 


cient in the past to raise national 
hackles and bring demands for re. 
prisal. There was a public outcry 
when the Japanese bombed the U5, 
gunboat Panay in Chinese waters jn 
1937, even though the Japanese «polo. 
gized and offered to pay indemnities, 
The shooting down of American 
planes by the Yugoslavs in 1946 dur. 
ing a tense period in the Trieste dis. 
pute brought on something hich 
might possibly have been culled 
“hysteria.” 

But this incident is being ‘iken 
with an extraordinary calmness 

If the repeated Russian depiction 
of Washington as a capital gripped 
by war hysteria has made any impres. 
sion on Canadians, it needs io be 
stressed that nothing could be farther 
trom the truth.—Charles Nichols 
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. ANDROMEDA 


IT {S rather interesting to speculate 
on tie sort of reception “Stromboli” 
migiit have received if it had been the 
flm that Rossellini meant it to be; if 
(to be extravagant about it) it had 
beer. beautiful and tragic enough to 
bring tears to the eyes of even the 
Bergman detractors . . 

It probably wouldn't have made 
any difference, beyond confirming 
them in the convic- 
tion that beauty and 
talent are all the 
more dangerous if 
they happen to be 
persuasive on the 
screen. But at least 
it would have 
strengthened the 
position of the op- 
posing group, who 
wary LOWREY ROSS Object to the public 

lynching of beauty 
and talent as a moral necessity. 

\s it turns out “Stromboli” will 
hardly provide an argument for either 
group. The Bergman ‘beauty and talent 
are still very much in evidence, but 
they are wasted and misdirected, and 
the picture itself is an incongruous 
mixture of tragedy and travel-talk. It 
has been brutally cut, to be sure, but 
tis hard to imagine how any amount 
f additional material could make the 
story valid or the heroine consistent. 

[he film sets forth the story of a 
Czechoslovakian woman (Ingrid Berg- 
man) who marries a Stromboli fisher- 
man in order to escape the displaced 
persons camp in which she has been 
interned. She soon discovers, however, 
that life on Stromboli—a lava island 
backed by a live volcano — is even 
more distasteful than life in a con- 
centration camp. This time, however, 
there is no escape. When she rebels, 
the priest counsels patience. When she 
arouses her husband’s jealousy, he 
beats her. Her marital woes are end- 
ess. and as a final piece of chastise- 

t, the volcano erupts. Eventually 
she tries to save herself by climbing 
the mountain in the hope of reaching 
the village on the other side of the is- 
and. Overcome by volcanic fumes she 
collipses half-way, and wakes up next 
morning, quite inexplicably, to a sense 
ot vifely duty, religious faith, and 
resignation to her fate. 


mel 


Promising Legend 


Conceivably Rossellini had in his 
mind the legend of Andromeda, 
chained to the rock and_ helplessly 
lacing destruction. It is a promising 
egend, but “Stromboli” does little to 
| the promise. The story is bleak 
when it should be tragic, and so slow- 
floored that the landing of a big haul 
of ‘una fish seems far more exciting 
dramatically than all the struggles of 
poor Miss Bergman. 

ihe film’s failure, however, can 
larly be blamed on Ingrid Bergman, 
‘ho gives the role all the emotional 
intensity of which she is capable. If 
“Stromboli” goes wrong, it is because 
the story itself proved unmanageable 
in the end: impossible to interpret in 
terns of life and incapable of resolu- 
lio in terms of art. 


“THE LAST DAYS OF DOLWYN” 
presents Dame Edith Evans, who 
made her first screen appearance here 
in “The Queen of Spades.” In the lat- 
ter film she had a senile role which 
offered her only limited opportunities 
to act. “The Last Days of Dolwyn,” 
however, gives her the widest possible 
scope for her talent, which is in every 
way remarkable. It was written, direc- 
ted and produced by Emlyn Williams, 
who clearly had the great lady in 
mind at every turn of the plot, and 
who gets from his star the sort of 
performance that every dramatist 
dreams of. 

This is the story of Merri, the care- 
taker of the chapel in the Welsh vil- 
lage of Dolwyn. For Merri, Dolwyn 
has always been the centre of life, and 
when engineering plans are laid to 
drown her village at the bottom of a 
lake, she thwarts the rich landholder 
and his cunning agent (Emlyn Wil- 
liams) by holding firmly to her lease- 
hold and refusing to be bought off. 
This is almost the whole of the story, 
and is certainly all that is needed, 
since it affords us every opportunity to 
watch Dame Evans, who is neither 
handsome nor young, and who acts 
beautifully enough to make you cry. 
Unfortunately the story doesn’t stop 
there, but goes on to a fairly prepos- 
terous conclusion, which has the pious 





“THE LAST DAYS OF DOLWYN" 


old verger drowning the village after 
all, in order to cover up some incrim- 
inating evidence. The ending doesn't 
invalidate the film, however, since ev- 
erything that went before is beauti- 
fully right. 


RED SKELTON’S comedy has im- 
proved noticeably since he abandoned 
bi iby-talk for gadgets. In his latest film 

“The Yellow C ab Man” he plays the 
role of an inventor whose specialty is 
Elastiglass. the glass that bends. The 
possibilities of this are endless or 
maybe they 
tireless demonstration. The film fol- 
lows as closely as possible the formula 
laid down for the successful “Fuller 
Brush Man,” and ends, just as the ear- 
lier film did, with a chase sequence on 
a set crammed with every sliding, re- 
volving, self-inflating and collapsing 
device imaginable, including a num- 
ber not yet invented. It is fast, furious, 
perfectly mechanical, and, occasional- 
ly, quite funny. —Mary Lowrey Ross 


just seemed endless, after 
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ON THE TABLES 


“JUPITER” SYMPHONY—No. 41 C 
Major — Mozart. The London Sym. 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Josef 
Krips, plumbs the subtleties of musi- 
cal structure and emotion in Mozart's 
last symphony. The sensitivity of in- 
terpretation makes it crystal clea: {or 
layman and musical expert alike. [n- 
cidentally, there is no authority fo; 


nicknaming this “Jupiter”—prob. bly 
for the brilliant finale. And here the 
eS LSO lives up to the legend. (Lond: 


33 1/3 rpm—LPS86.) 
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man 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND — Music 
drama for soprano and orchestra. This 
is one of the finest adaptations we 
have heard of the current spate for 
children’s record libraries. The editing 
of the Lewis Carroll story and drama- 
tic production are by Ralph Rae. Car- 
men Dragon composed and conducts 
the original music. MGM star Jane 
Powell makes a lovely Alice in song 
and dialogue and a raft of other actors 
play the White Rabbit, Dormouse, 
Mat Hatter, et’ al. They play a sur- 
prisingly number of situations in forty 
minutes of entertainment that children 
will cherish over and over. (Colwhia 
—33 1/3 rpm—ML4148.) 
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SutTE PopULAIRE ESPAGNOLI De 
Falla. Isaac Stern, Violin, and Alex 
ander Zakin, Piano, play the six folk 
music inspired numbers with = ‘ 
virtuosity. On the reverse side: t is 
mith’s “Sonata (1940)” is en t 
with a fidelity to the composer's crisp 
austere mannerisms. Recording: Ex 
traordinary clarity for De Falla; some 
heavy overtones in the Hindemith 
(Columbia—33 1/3rpm—ML205 
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SYMPHONY IN C-MAJOR—Bizet. Artur 
Rodzinski and the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony of New York present Bizet's 
thickish-thinnish, now glutinous now 
again moving symphony in the man- 
ner of a tour de force. Recording: Or- 
dinary. (Columbia — 33 1/3 rp 


ML2051). 
@ The revivals trend seems to have 
spent itself. Of the flood of origina 
pop tunes here are some you can con 


fidently load on your player spindle 
all Columbia and all 78 rpm: N 
ties— “Sunshine Cake” (with Sinatra 
and Kelly), “If I Knew You Were 
Comin’” (AI Trace singing), “De rie’ 
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iE FATHER sat back in the 
k chair until the girl came 
in “For the next 15 minutes I’m 
not in. That’s all.” The girl nodded 
and he sat back and looked at the 
soy Without blinking as she left 
them. “Now, what is it?” 

I've already told you. I’m not 
going back to school.” 

1 see.” The father pulled him- 
sell, forward. “And what do you 
propose to do?” 

‘| haven't a neat program laid 


Qa 


oul. If that’s what you mean. Work, 
I guess. Find a job.” He shrugged. 


The father picked up the desk 
pen and began doodling on the 
lotter. Little squares within circles 
and, around the circles, rosettes. 
“You in trouble up there?” 

‘Not so’s you'd notice.” 

‘| suppose you want to know 
what I think.” 

‘No. I'm telling you, for the books.” 

‘All right.” The father threw 
down the pen. “Then 
that’s the way it’s go- 
ing to be. Mind if I 
ask you where you're 
going to live?” 

‘Tl be okay.” The 
son reached for a cig- 
arette from the box 
on the table, then 
changed his mind and 
took one of his own. 
He did not offer the 
tuther one. “Don't ask 
me to stay with you. 
I've got an answer all 

idy.” 

The father scowled. 
Which means you 
don’t want my side of 

' story.” 

“That’s right.” 

‘You know it was an accident?” 

‘l read about it in the papers.” 

‘I didn’t know her. I was driving 

home after a party and we 
That's all.” 


dded. 


'HE SON looked at him without 
s) caking. 

‘There’s something more to it; 

1 think?” asked the father. 

‘Yes, if you want to know. | 

nk there was something more.” 

‘You always were a little wise- 

y e ; 

‘lve always had you for a father.” 

The father was the first to un- 

k glances. “Nobody gives me a 
beak. I hardly knew her.” 

‘She’s outside now. In your car. 
| wonder what she looks like with- 

| the bandages.” 

[he father ignored him. “What 
does your mother think about your 
plans?” ; 

“I haven’t asked her,” said the 
Son. “Or her husband.” 





For the Books 


by Melwyn Breen 


‘You've always gone your own 
way,” the father said. “You've al- 
ways known the angles.” 

“I get along,” the son said in- 
differently. 

“You'll find it different without 
me.” 

“In all likelihood.” 


THERE was a silence between 
them. The father looked out of the 
windows. The son looked at noth- 
ing in particular. Then the father 
said, “This is all very noble and 
self-righteous. Wait till you start 
looking around.” 

“Pll take my chances,” the son 
said. “Like father, like son.” 

“I won't have you on my con- 
science.” 

“Don’t do me any favors.” 

“If you won’t understand me 
there’s nothing I can do.” 

“[ understand all right.”” He stub- 
bed his cigarette. “Suppose we look 
at it this way: I’m sick 
of pretending to be a 
son. I'm sick of being 
in the middle of other 
people’s business. 
That’s where I’ve been 
as long as I can re- 
member. Not any 
more.” 

“That's fine,” the 
father said. “Except 
that a broken home 
was a break for you. 
Anything I wouldn’t 
give you, you got 
from your mother 
And vice versa.” 

The son was about 
to say something then 
changed his mind. He picked up his 
trench coat. “Well, I guess that’s 
all. You are entitled to a refund of 
my fees. As long as you write be- 
fore the end of the month. And 
there's still some of my allowance 
in the school bank. Don’t forget 
that.” 

“No ties at all, eh?” the father 
said, without looking up. “Neat. 
Clean.” He sat back. “Well, Pll 
probably see your profile cleaving 
the wind.” 

“Maybe you will and maybe you 
won't.” 

“I never thought a son of mine 
would be a prig.” 

“No,” said the son. “I don’t sup- 
pose you did. Comes from teaching 
yourself the rules. That way you 
don’t forget them.” 

“You will some day.” 

“No telling what I'll be like.” He 
paused at the door. “One thing. 
People don’t say I look like you 
any more. I got a break there. 
Well,” he added, turning, “I'll see 
you in the papers.” 
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The Sign of 


p-Performance 


No matter the weather... cold... 
hot... or in-between ... you can 
always depend on a Willard for top- 
performance. That’s why thousands of 
dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada enthusiastically recom- 
mend Willard Batteries. They know 
when they install a Willard in your car 
there'll be plenty of quick-starting 
power... power that’s there when you 
want it. And dealers know that every 
Willard is engineered and built to 
insure long life and low cost per mile. 
Next time buy a Willard and get top 
performance ... and Quick Starts... 
and Long Life. You can get all this for 
just a few cents a day. 
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RELIGION 


SPIRIT’S WAY 


THE RELIGIOUS radio drama, “The 
Wav of the Spirit” ends its eighth sea- 
son on the CBC Trans-Canada _net- 
work this month. Heard each Sun- 
day at 1:30 p.m. Eastern Time, the 
Series attracts aot only the voung lis- 
teners for which it is designed but 
older listeners as well. The series first 


came from the imaginative brain of 


the Rev. J. E. Ward, an Anglican 
cleryman and Chairman of the CBC’s 
National Religious Advisory Council. 
Canon Ward still writes and edits the 
stories, assisted by radio writer and 
ictor Earle Grey. The plays are pro- 
juced in the Montreal studios by top 
lrama producer, Rupert Caplan. 
Sunday Schools meeting 
‘anada during the time of broadcast 
vave added the plays to their curri- 
>ulum as part of their teaching. Said 
. teacher in northern Manitoba, 
‘We're so cut-off from the cities and 


across 


their facilities for teaching the Bible 
stories that we have come to rely 
solely on the radio plays to bring the 
words of the printed page to life. 
Over the past three winters we have 
missed only two of the plays.” The 
series stresses the spiritual aspects of 
the Bible in an entertaining way while 
still adhering closely to the text. 
“The chief task is to present the 
plays so that they will be acceptable 
to listeners of many different creeds 
within the Christian realm. Then we 
like to appeal to people with widely 
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varying attitudes towards religion 
generally,” says director Rupert: Cap. 
lan. “An off-key word, intonat sn o; 
sound effect might offend sensib)! jes.” 

The response to the plays ha~ been 
so gratifying that the series hay. con- 
tinued longer than most dr. natic 
radio programs. There have heen 
criticisms too, about interpre: tion 
but no listener has ever objeci.d to 
the series as a whole. The si. ° ear- 
old nephew of a minister aske | his 
uncle after hearing one of the Jays 
whether all the disciples were deat 
because so many statements we re- 
peated on that program by the w iters 
for emphasis. Many letters ar- re. 
ceived from individuals telling the 
personal benefit derived from: the 
programs. Teachers, clergymen, jicads 


AUTHENTIC 


radio voices Fron 
left, Tim Whelan, Mary Barclay 
Gerald Rowan and Christopher ! 


of church groups and Sunday Schoo 
classes are continually asking for 
copies of the scripts or the 

ings of the broadcasts. Neither cai 
be made available because 
great demand. 

Director Caplan feels, “the inter 
pretation of roles must be in strict 
accordance with Biblical tradition 
Peter as the fisherman must be chat 
acterized as sturdy, big-voiced and 
earthy. Paul was an educated individ 
ual, sensitive and a deep think 
at the same time a forthright spe akel 
John was a spiritual and soft-spoke 
person.” The voice of Jesus has never 
been impersonated in the seri 

Music has an important role [he 
organ and harp alone are use 
cause they are associated with re Jk 
and give a certain reverence ane dig 
nity to the Biblical plays. Much 
incidental music is composed bh tHe 
organist but, for the most p 
consists of minor key melodi 
Hebraic origin. 

The Institute for Educatio 
Radio, meeting at Columbus, 1K 
last vear gave the “Way of the S 
the top award in the religious fi 


competition with stations and nel 
works in both the United States «nd 
Canada. The citation read—*For st! 
ring and moving use of dramatiz:ion 


to present scenes from both the Old 
and New Testament in a careiull) 
planned and projected series of ast- 
ing worth.” 




















THE ARCTIC is being invaded slowly 
but surely—invaded by the 20th cen- 
tur’ philosophy, the rage for a higher 
standard of living. Someday soon the 
Eskimos, like other North Americans, 
will have to choose between different 
ideologies, between opposing political 
facions, between various brands of 
decdorants and washing machines. 

One of the first signposts on the 
way to educating 
the Eskimo in the 
ways and pitfalls of 
civilized living was 
the publication, in 
1947, of “The Book 
of Wisdom for Es- 
kimo” by the Arc- 
tic Division. Writ- 
ten in parallel 
ages of English 
—Capital Press = aioe 

G wnenr 88¢ Syliaie, i 

confines itself to 
the simple aspects of good living. 
last week the Department of Mines 
and Resources were ready to issue a 
third edition of the 95-page primer. 
Soon, across the Canadian Arctic, 
about 2,000 free copies will be dis- 
tributed by the RCMP. 

The happy go luckies of the North 
are advised on the value of cleanli- 
ness, general care of their bodies, 
treatment of the sick, family allow- 
ances, conservation of game, the 
proper handling of guns and boats and 
how to guard against the “hunger pe- 
riod.” A paragraph of neatly arranged 
fish hooks, brackets, triangles and 
squiggles translates into: 

Sickness does not come from clean 
skin. If we keep our skin clean it will 
help us keep well. Germs that make 
people sick live on dirty skin. Keep 


clean.” 


ARCTIC CHIEF 





The Balance Keeper 


[he man behind the book is J.-G. 
Wright, Chief of the Arctic Division 
in the Department of Resources and 
Development. Since 1945 Mr. Wright 
has been responsible for all the North 
West Territories under Commissioner 
H. |. Keenleyside and Deputy Com- 
missioner Roy A. Gibson. 

| skimos are happy, law-abiding 
people, he says, but that’s not enough. 
They should be better businessmen. 
He was responsible for the publication 
of :he Book, the first literature (other 
then the Bible and the English Prayer 
Book and some Roman Catholic pam- 
phicts) to be written in Syllabic. / 
larver tri-lingual edition, in English, 
Sy abic and Eskimo-English is now 
coring off the press. 

hipwrecks in Arctic waters, mur- 
dei trials in skin tents... these have 
als played a part in Wright’s life 
sine he took over the job of Chief of 
the Arctic Division. 

undamentally, he is not a desk 
ma). Tall, rangy, with deep set blue 
eves, he has the look of a man a little 
sur rised, a little disappointed to find 
hin self in the white collar ranks. 
ut since his graduation from 
Queen’s, chance has kept him more 
or ess chained to city pavements. He 
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“END-DARK 
BOOSTING YOUR 
LAMP COSTS ? 


When you measure your lamp costs in terms of lumens of 
light per lamp dollar, you'll find that “end-darkening” in fluor- 
escent tubes cuts light output... boosts lamp costs. 

The newest Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps practically eliminate 
blackening and discoloration; tests show that Sylvania Lamps last 
three times as long, give 200% more light value than before. 


You can save up to 6623% by equipping with the new 
Triple-Life Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps now made in Sylvania’s 
Canadian plant at Drummondville, Que. Rated average life of 
these sensational new lamps is 7,500 hours; you get better, more 
uniform light—and save money—with Sylvania. 


Whether you're lighting schools, offices, factories, stores or 
homes, there’s a Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp that will do the job 
efficiently and economically. For full information call or write 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower, Montreal. 
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Chemical Process is 
Secret of Extra-Life 
Made-in-Canada 

Sylvania Lamps 


Intensive research by 
Sylvania chemical engin- 
~% eers, a patented phosphor 
milling process and Sylvania’s ex- 
clusive cathode construction all are 
responsible for the remarkable life 
span of Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. 
Field tests on 11,000,000 of these 
lamps show that under average 
conditions they can be expected to 
last 2/2 years in stores .. . 3 years 
in offices and factories on one-shift 
operation ... 6 years in schools 
...7 years in home kitchens and 
bathrooms. 
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McCONNELL, 





J. E. McCONNELL, JR. 
Vice-President and Managing Director 


}. E. McConnell, President, announces the 
appointment of J. E. McCONNELL, JR. 
as Managing Director of McConnell, 
Eastman & Company Limited and Man 
ager of Toronto Office. Since 1945 Mr 
McConnell has been Vice-President and 
Manager of the Montreal Office. A 
graduate in Business Administration of 
the University of Western Ontario, he 
Account Executive 

the Company's Toronto Office prior 
to his service with the Canadian Army 
He was appointed a Director of Mc- 
Connell, Eastman & Company Limited in 
1937. He is also a Director of Brant- 
ford Roofing (Maritimes) Limited 


spent seven years as 
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EASTMAN APPOINTMENTS 





J. M. EASTMAN 
Vice-President 


JM. 


Vice-President of the 


EASTMAN has been appointed a 
Company, and 
Chairman of the Plan and Merchandising 
Board. Mr. Eastman is a graduate of 
the University of Washington, where he 
business administration, 
sales management and marketing. He 
joined McConneli, Eastman & Company 
in 1934. and has had experience in both 
the Montreal and Toronto offices. Fol- 
lowing his return from overseas in 1945, 
he was appointed Chairman of the Crea 
tive and Planning Board in the Toronto 
Office of the Company 


specialized in 
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SALES AND SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


DONALD M. COUTTS 
Vice-President 


DONALD M. COUTTS has been ap- 
pointed a Vice-President of the Com- 
pany. As senior account executive for 
many vears, he has directed for major 
clients many notable advertising cam- 
paigns, several of which have received 
international awards. Mr. Coutts is also 
widely recognized for his outstanding 
merchandising ability. Educated at the 
Manitoba, Mr. 


joined McConnell, Eastman & Company 


University of Coutts 


Limited in 1922 
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worked for the Dominion Land Syr- 
vey and for the Dominion Forest Sery- 
ice, where he organized a new jield 
of research, the scientific approach to 
fire protection. Now, from his oftice 
overlooking the Ottawa River. he 
keeps a watchful eye on his northern 
children. His work is his life. 

It is no small task. There are 9.) 
Eskimos living in small family groups 
scattered over thousands of miles of 
Arctic coastline, reaching trading 
posts once or twice a year. Wright's 
job includes administering family al- 
lowances, native welfare, worrying 
about education and arranging trials 
if his “children” misbehave. They .cl- 
dom do, he says, and it’s usually a case 
of tribal code against the civilized 
Difficult to judge, difficult to pun- 
ish. “It’s no hardship for an Eskimo 
to go to jail. It means good food and 
a warm bed. But he does hate to be 
separated from his people for long.” 

Last summer, his administration 
set up a court of law at Cambridge 
Bay, where an Eskimo was tried for 
assisting in his mother’s suicide. The 
mother, grown old and weak, com- 
manded her son to assist in her death, 
and filial obedience is absolute. [he 
act was in line with the tribal tradi 
tions, but contrary to the crimin: 
code. The man was sentenced to one 
year’s detention in RCMP. barracks 

Wright tells of an Eskimo woman 
who killed her husband, on good pro\ 
ocation. The harbor of her region was 
blocked by ice, and it was three years 
before authorities could arrive 

During that time, the body was 
carefully preserved under a pile ot 
stones, and the suspect remained at 
the scene of the crime. Now, after a 
vear’s detention, she is living happily 
with a new husband. 

Four schools have been established 
since 1948 they are prefabricated 
buildings, economically and efficient! 
heated by oil. Thev are taken into the 
Arctic by government ships and put 
up in short order when all goes wel 
If all doesn’t go well it’s a headache 
for Wright. 

Teachers, government doctors and 
the RCMP have a wide range of du 
ties—medical inspections, teaching .the 
3 R’s, instruction in first aid and in 
fant care. Administration 
million a year. Other Government de- 
partments contribute on special as- 
signments—e.g., demonstrating to the 
Eskimo how best he can fish and hunt 

This summer, Wright expects to re 
turn to the Arctic, when the new ¢ D 
Howe makes its maiden voyare. 4 
three months’ tour of outposts 


GOING PLACES? 


@ Having made a name tn filo, 
ex-CBC produce! Fletcher Markle 's 
well along the haz- 
ardous path to film 
fame. As MGM 
Associate Produc- 
er he is assisting 
Edwin Knopf with 
two movies—‘Mr. 
Imperium” starring 
Ezio Pinza and 
Lana Turner and 
“Running of the 
Tide” with Spenc- 
er Tracy and Jim- 
my Stewart. The 28-year-old boy 10m 
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1HERE’S a beauty and a fascination about good 
china that affects nearly every housewife 

trom the setting of a fine table to a collector's 
urge. Tea tastes much, much better served in tra- 
gile china . . . your collection of cherished heir- 
looms is always just that much more pertect with 
a few pieces of beautiful china. Perhaps you are 
the proud owner of an old Spode Indian Tree 
plate or a piece of Minton Willow Pattern or a 
Wedgwood Queen’s Ware cup and saucer. You're 


SEAL TIFUL teapot and creamer is here shown above. 
not likely to own any of the very valuable old 


is a coffee set of a delicate Alpine pink. 


: : ; yieces, of course. Mostly they are in museums 
china from Wedgwood Potteries in England. 



















Josiah Spode and Josiah W edgwood were born 
in Staffordshire just three years apart, in the 
1730's . Thomas Minton in 1765. They brought 
English pottery into fame, envy, and collector's 
rare and lovely items 


In 1948 the most prominent pieces from the 
Wedgwood Museum, normally kept at their fac- 


tory, went on a U.S. tour part of it Was 
shown in Canada last vear some of it is in 
Bermuda, some of it is on display fora couple of 


weeks at Birk’s in Toronto. Then it is all going 
back home. The Bank ot England has requested 
its return. It doesn't like to have that much money 
value out of the country so long 








covered vases and, in centre, the famous 





rt i vase an anctent vase found in excavated 





Rome was reproduced by Josiah Wedgwood. 
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MORE “SERVICE” 


THAN “SOCIAL” 


by Margaret Ness 


“THE OLD ORDER changeth, yield- 
ing place to new,” said Tennyson’s 
King Arthur. Something of the same 
was said by Mrs. Archibald M. Hues- 
tis of Toronto. She was speaking of 
the changes in the social life of to- 
dav. “In my day,” said Mrs. Huestis 
(she’s 78), “we faithfully went calling 
five davs a week. We sometimes made 
eleven calls a day. You can imagine 
how little time we had for interesting 
conversation at each place.” 

In this era vour social circle of a 
few hundred was your world. Gen- 
erally your community “service” was 
a money donation. The First World 
War abruptly ended this traditional 
society life. There was need for or- 
ganizational work. No longer was the 
emphasis entirely on who you were; 
there was also the question of what 
you did for the community . In cul- 
tural. educational, welfare activities. 

Mrs. Huestis approves. “We wom- 
en have important things to do.” She 
herself has done many of them: was 
named Woman of the Year by Quota 

lub of Toronto for her work with the 
Women’s College Hospital (Past 
President, now Patroness) and the 
Local Council of Women. She is one 
of the founders of Toronto Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. And 
practically every welfare committee 
has had her invaluable heip. Mother 
of four daughters. Mrs. Huestis has 
eight grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. 

In Toronto three other “social- 
service” women are American born. 

Arkansas-born and U.S. educated 
Lady Kemp is a pillar of “service” 
work. Her interests range from CNIB 
and Red Cross to Girl Guides and 
Big Sister Assoc. to the Art Gallery. 
She has three married daughters living 
in Toronto . ; 

Mrs. Egmont Frankel was born in 
Chicago, chose Canadian citizenship 
“very freely and happily” when she 
married. At peak of her “Service” 





—Annette & Basil Zarov 


MRS. GERARD BOUDRAIS, MONTREAL 


work two years ago she was on 50 
Boards; had a breakdown; was forced 
to resign from 16. Her causes are also 
her husband’s. “It’s probably why I 
can do so much,” she says. Her imme- 
diate concern is the cancer campaign. 
She is President of Toronto Branch. 
But music, art, adult education get 
enthusiastic support. “And I’ve man- 
aged to get my family grown to ages 
16; 21,-and: 23." 

Born in Atlanta, Georgia, Mrs. Ed- 
gar Burton came to the University of 
Toronto from Sweetbriar College; met 
and married her husband (President, 
Robert Simpson Co.,) in 1926. With a 
family of four (one married daugh- 
ter), Mrs. Burton still has time for 
community service. This includes the 
Women’s Committees of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra and the Art Gal- 
lery. She is also interested in the Girls’ 
Work Board (CGIT) and the IODE. 
Chief hobby is reading. She also en- 
joys golf and dancing. 


ANOTHER Atlanta-born, Canadian- 
married woman is Mrs. Beverley Thor- 
burn of Ottawa. She graduated from 
the University of Georgia at 19 years 
of age. She was teaching in High 
School when she married her husband. 
(She was widowed nine years ago.) 
Young Mrs. Thorburn was soon carry- 
ing into the third generation the Thor- 
burn tradition for welfare work. She 
has centred hers on the care of chil- 
dren. As Director of a Home for aged 
women, Mrs. Beverley is the third 
Thorburn wife to hold office in un- 
broken chain since the Home was 
founded in 1864. Keenly interested 
in the Minto Skating Club, she finds 
time to be “a member of the costume 
committee, play some bridge and in- 
dulge in a bit of social life.” Daughter 
Mary Eleanor is at Queen’s. 
Ottawa-born and of United Empire 
Loyalist stock is Mrs. Robert Dorman 
(former Edna Whittier). Tall, with 
grey hair and brown eyes, she has the 
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LADY Commander, Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem: Mrs. J. Labatt, | indon 


effortless ability to create calm but 
purposeful determination with her 
soft quiet voice. Home and School 
activities take a large share of her 
many municipal interests. She was the 
first woman trustee of the Ottawa 
Carnegie Public Library; was chair- 
man in 1947 and 1948. She was also 
the first woman member of the Ot- 
tawa Recreation Commission. Mr. 
Dorman retired last year from Dept. 
of Transport. They have two children, 
two grandsons. 

Mrs. Bernard Alexandor of Ottawa 
feels she had an invaluable training 
in “service” between McGill Univer- 
sity and her marriage. She was closely 
associated with the philanthropic work 
of her parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Freiman. Perhaps Mrs. Frei- 
man is best remembered by her work 
in the Canadian Legion Poppy cam- 
paign. Her daughter has carried on; 
was General Convener of Ottawa cam- 
paign from 1941-48. Besides her 


many Jewish activities, Mrs. Alev- 


andor is on seven other welfare and | 


club committees. “I still have time for 
parties. We love them. But I just 


couldn't exist if I had no outside in- j 


] 


terests.”” Mrs. Alexandor is tall, s! 
has stunning taste in dress. She a 
her lawyer husband have two children 

“I think because I am a _ natural- 
ized British subject that I am most 
proud of the citation that accompan- 
ied my decoration,” says Mrs. Edgar 











Drury Hardy, CBE. “It says ‘tor out- | 


standing, loyal and patriotic service 
to her country’.”A graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College, she came to Canada 
as a bride with her American |! 
They later became naturaliz 
ish subjects. From her earliest 
Ottawa, Mrs. Hardy has bee: 
fied with club work and h 
president of educational, cult 
church organizations. She h 
particularly prominent in t! 
national and international Co 


hand 
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MRS. E. G. BURTON, TORONTO 


—© Karsh 


MRS. B. M. ALEXANDOR, OTTAWA 


MRS. A. McD. MORTON, HALIF 
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Women. Daughter Alison is at the 
Canavian Consulate in New York. 


FROM 1946 to 1949 Mrs. Allie Ahern 
was | irst Lady of Halifax. Now her 
husband is publisher of the Glace 
Bay ( azette. Mrs. Ahern was born in 
syd y Mines; was Private Secretary 
to Hon. C. J. Burchell (later High 
Commissioner to South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Newfoundland). At pres- 
ent se holds active positions on eight 
organ'zations, membership in_ five 
clubs. seems to be especially interest- 
ed in the Halifax Business and Pro- 
fessional Club (Chairman of 12th Bi- 
ennial Convention, Halifax, July 
1950). The Aherns have one daugh- 
ter, | 

Davghter of a Methodist minister, 
Mrs. Vega Dawson of Halifax has 
a fine record of “service” work. In- 
terested in music, she is on the Ex- 
ecutive of the Halifax Music Festival 


Innovations: 


Copper Pictures 


BACK in 1944 SaTuRDAY NIGHT fea- 
tured the story of Albert Gilles and 
his 50 pewter repoussé panels on the 
life of Christ. Since then Mr. Gilles 
has done beautiful cloisonné work 
with Chinese motifs, French Revolu- 
tion figures and other types. Now these 
original designs are being produced 
commercially as pictures. The repro- 
duction is on copper, taken from a 
mould, and the colors hand done 
with enamel. There are also lamps 
with the copper reproductions as part 
f the wood block stand. 


# And there are cup and saucer 
racks. These can be used for storing 
cups and saucers or can be used as a 
tray. They’re rubber covered and 
tubber feet-ed. 


8 If vou go in for sort of different 
things to enliven your bar (non-alco- 
holic things), there are funny gadgets 
on the market. Such as a Barber Shop 
Quartet cork or a pretzel holder stick 
or even a bar apron with an “aspirin 
pocket” and such alcoholic names 
written on it in red as “Mickey Finn.” 


8 For a complete change of ideas 
there are some lovely lace Dresden 
lace figures on the market now. They 
come from Germany; were made with 
teal |ice on dresses that is dipped in 
glaze. The lace burned out, leaves the 


glaze looking like lace. 


§ Fiom Denmark have come some 
Very striking designs in paper table 
napkins. There seems to be a very 
Wide variety of ideas. There are even 
some for children, spelling out cow 
and 'orse, etc. And of course there 
are t!e “shower” designs. But the pa- 
per is very, very good. Gives feel of 
subst. nce. There are both luncheon 
and cocktail sizes. These are going to 
give anadian- and American-made 
Napkis some stiff competition. 


®@N. v into the realms of Big Things. 
Have you seen the new laundromat 
that {| |s itself with clean water, washes 
and r nses? And you can set it for a 
5, 10. or 20 minute run. Consequently 
sou Con’t have to wait until you have 
‘big. big wash. It'll take even a three 
Poun: wash. It’s fun to run, too. 


Assoc. and is a Director of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Associa- 
tions of Canada. She is a Member of 
the Board of Regents of Mount Alli- 
son University; is believed to be the 
only woman to graduate from the 
University in all three departments— 
BA degree, teacher’s and soloist’s di- 
plomas and three business diplomas. 
Mr. Dawson is a Civil Engineer. They 
entertain frequently, often as many as 
60 at a time. 


Next week the second Part about 
Canadian Women who include 
“Service” in their social duties 
will cover the Prairies and BC. 


%s 
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In 1943 Mrs. A. McD. Morton was 
awarded MBE for her philanthropic 
and patriotic work. Widow of a prom- 
inent Halifax physician, she was one 
of organizers of the NS Division of 
the Cancer Society; was one of first 
50 members of John Stewart Chapter, 


IODE, during First World War and its 
first Regent. Her interests include Old 
Ladies’ Home, YWCA, P-C Women’s 
Assoc. She is the mother of Halifax’s 
Commissioner of Health, Dr. Allan R. 
Morton. There are three other sons, 
one daughter and seven grandchildren. 
Among the younger Halifax women 
Mrs. Alice Croft is one of the most 
energetic workers. She sits on four 
committees, belongs to two other 
clubs and collects on four campaigns. 
She is also noted for her organiza- 
tional ability in staging fairs and 
bridges to raise funds. Mrs. Croft was 
educated at Halifax Ladies’ College. 


TWO TORONTO-BORN Montreal- 
ers are next on the list. They are 
Mrs. A. Turner Bone and Mrs. Pillans 
Stevenson. Mrs. Bone’s father, the 
late Alfred Price, was General Man- 
ager of the CPR. So practically all of 
Canada is home to Mrs. Bone. She 
studied at Calgary’s Mount Royal 
College, went to McGill. Her M.A. 
thesis was on “Changes in the Indus- 
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trial Women in Montreal, 1914-1918.” 
It won her the Canadian Reconstruc- 
tion Assoc. Fellowship. She married 
engineer “Allan” and spent first year 
at construction camp at La Gabelle, 
near Shawinigan Falls. And she com- 
plete with New York trousseau! Her 
interests range from Council of Wom- 
en to the Montreal Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Bones have two 
daughters and a son, all McGill 
graduates. 

Mrs. Pillans Stevenson’s husband 
is an engineer, too. The former Muriel 
Devitt, an ex-Junior-Leaguer, she has 
worked for the Red Cross, is interested 
in music and Art. She does a bit of 
fashion modelling: is rated among the 
top group across Canada. She com- 
bines regal beauty with gracious 
charm. 

Among French-speaking Montreal- 
ers Mrs. Gerard Boudrais is one of 
the most active “service” workers. 
She is President of Jeunesse Ville, a 
vacation camp (first in the Province) 
for blind and paraplegic children. She 


new, crusading color for your lips, cheeks, nails 


anary Red... 
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A color loved by Paris; 
captured by that fashion genius, 
Elizabeth Arden! So utterly, 
exquisitely right for this 
Spring’s costume colors... 

the earthy browns, gamut of 


beiges, yellows and greens. 


CANARY RED... 
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is also President of the Youth Bu- 
reau, to help prevent delinquency. 
Blonde and blue-eyed, with a charm- 
ing. vivacious personality, she has 
terrific organizing ability. Her other 
interests include travelling. painting in 
oils, and music 

Montreal-born Mrs \. Stirling 
Maxwell is prominent in the Junior 
League of Montreal: ts interested in 
the Museum of Fine Arts: and is a 
charter member of the Penguin Club, 
composed of women skiers and the 
only club of its kind in Canada. Her 
husband ts Commodore ot the Roval 
St. Lawrence Yi 
with him in their 14-foot 
They have two voung sons 

Another Montreal-born Montreal- 
er is Mrs. P. F. Osler, the former 
Audrev Stewart. She is very active 


cht Club and she sails 


dinghy 


in both social and musical circles: is 
} 


publicity ch ot Concerts Sym 


phoniques, tormed two vears ago to 
raise tunds to put the organization 
a Verv interested in 
painting. she is a member of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts: has a fine collec- 
tion bv Impressionists in her own 


home. Mrs. Osler has a flair for in- 





terior decorating; has put it to use in 
her 18th century furnishings. One 
daughter teaches, one is at McGill. 


IN LONDON, Ontario, three London- 
born women are to the fore in time 
devoted to * * work. Mrs. John 
Hariey is the great-granddaughter of 
Benjamin Cronyn, first Bishop of 
Huron; lives in the house he built in 
the 1840's. A brother is the famous 
Broadwavite, Hume Cronyn. Mrs. 
Harlev is keenly interested in new 
Canadians: is Chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Citizenship Committee of the 
Executive Council of Social Planning. 
Their aim is to cooperate with all 
existing committees working for the 
welfare of these new Canadians. Other 
activities include Cancer Foundation 
and the Girl Guides. There are three 
Harley daughters. 

Mrs. Kenneth Murray, Jr.. 
ond generation Londoner. Both she 


‘service’ 


iS a2 S&C- 


and her husband are graduates of the 
University of Western Ontario. Child 
Welfare is Mrs. Murrav’s chief interest. 
She is President of May Court. This 
young women’s social service club is 


primarily interested in children’s work: 
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A CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Kindergarten to Senior Matriculation. 
Household 
Music... 
Complete modern equipment: 
Science Laboratories... Swimming Pool 
. Spacious Playing 


High Academic Record... 
Arts with certificate... Art... 
Sports. 


. . Gymnasium 
Fields. 


Special cultural advantages for 


dential pupils: Museum, Art 
Concerts, Theatres. 


Principal 
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M.A. (Cantab), B.A. (Oxon). 
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One Easy Spraying and this Easy 
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You can be ABSOLUTELY SURE moths will 
sur woolens if you spray 


never dam ige 


the cloth so that moths are positively 
from eating holes in your woolens 
Completely odorless. Stainless. Non- 
inflammable 
A few minutes’ easy spraying with 
LARVEX lasts a whole year. At all times 
u can be sure moths won’t eat holes in 
yvoolens whether you wear the 





Either way 
REMAINS spray your rugs 
sofas. toc Only &3¢ for 16 ozs., 


LARVEX. The magic LARVEX 
spray penetrates each tiny fibre and treats 


ially or hang them away 
LARVEX PRO- 
and 
$1.29 
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stems from original May Court started 
in Ottawa in 1898, affiliated with May 
Court in London, Eng. Akin to the 
Junior League in its philanthropic 
activities, May Court has five branches 
in Canada, — Ottawa, Windsor, St. 
Catharines, Chatham and London. 
Mrs. Murray is also Director of the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital and of 
Goodwill Industries, a clearing house 
for donated clothing and household 
equipment. The L ondon Little Theatre 
is another of Mrs. Murray’s interests. 
Until last year she was a Director. The 
Murrays have a four-year-old daugh- 
ter. 

Another born-Londoner with a flair 
for organization is Miss Eula White, 
MBE. Her big effort is the annual 
Community Chest for which she has 
directed the Woman-a-Block since its 
inception during World War II. In 
fact, it was Miss White who started 
the Block plan in London. She proudly 
claims her 1,000-woman organization 
is on call for all emergencies, from 
canvassing to catastrophes. She is an 
energetic worker in Goodwill Indus- 
tries. in YWCA, Red Cross and Board 
of Education. But it’s probably her 
long association with the LODE (join- 
ed IODE when she was 18) that has 
established her as London’s leading 
clubwoman. She is now in her 30th 
year as Regent of Princess Patricia 
Chapter. Her social life is centred 
around the London Hunt and Country 
Club, of which she is an executive. 


Ottawa-born Mrs. John Labatt’s 
great interest is in the St. John Am. 
bulance. In recognition of 7 years 
conspicuous service, she was made a 

Lady Commander of the Order of the 
ae of St. John of Jerusalem jp 
1946. Hospitals and nursing claim her 
first allegiance but she is also active 
in Red Cross, CNIB, Girl Guides, the 
Humane Society. She is a Director of 
the Princess Alice Foundation Fung 
to provide scholarships for ambitious 
young Canadians; a Director of the 
United Emergency Fund for britain: 
a member of the Canadian-American 
Women’s International Relations 
Council. Music is her cultural interest 
Enthusiastic, ash-blonde Mrs. Labatt 
is a busy woman but finds time for her 
family of three, aged 15, 19 and 21, 
@ Births have exceeded deaths by 
1,275,000 in France since the war 
and 375,000 immigrants have been 
admitted to the country for permanent 
settlement. This brings France’s total 
population to an estimated 41,800,01 
at the end of 1949—an increase of 
1,650,000 in 4 vears. Before the war 
the death rate in France exceeded the 
birth rate -byv between 30,000 and 
40,000. Only by immigration was it 
possible to keep a constant population 
For more than 50 years the population 
had been almost stationary. The extra- 
ordinary increase since World War II 


IS regarded as a phenomenon 
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by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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DOWN 





Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 









ACROS 
ay «a 
statement 
s 6. Thyme 
9. Retreat 
10. Dollar 
11. Hook 
12. Green 
13. Clue 
16. Neatness 
17. See 21 
21 and 17. Pay 
22. See 26 ? 
26 and 22 k of 
Canada 
27. Tills 
28. Idol 


31. Showers 
32. Violate 

33. Draft 

34. See 1 acros 


DOWN 
1. Farthing 

2, and 29. Naticral aevs 
3. Noel 

4. Interest 

5. Ledger 

6. Tell 
8 
4 
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Food: 


Come to Dinner 


YOU PLAN to spend the: day out- 
doors. Comes a phone call from out- 
of-iown friends. You invite them to 
dinner. This can be your menu. 


Consomme, Melba Toast 
Baked Veal Scallopini 
rench Fried Potatoes (frozen) 
Salad Bowl 
Sirawberry Pie, Whipped Cream 


Inventory 

| mergency Shelf: consomme, 
canned mushrooms and _= graham 
cracners. 


freezing Compartment: | package 
sliced strawberries, 1 package green 
peas, | package lima beans, 2 pack- 
French fried potatoes. 

You start with last things first and 
set strawberries to thaw while mak- 
ng a 9” graham cracker shell for 
our pie. 


Jelled Strawberry Pie 


[rain 1 box frozen sliced straw- 
thawed: measure juice and 
add water to make 2 cups. Combine | 


lope quick gelatin with 1/3 cup 


Ve es, 


sugar and a dash of salt in saucepan 
add fruit juice and water. Stir 
constantly over medium heat until 
gelatin Is dissolved. Cool, add straw- 
berries. Chill mixture until slightly 
Kened, then pour into pie shell 


chill until firm. To serve spread 
with sweetened whipped cream 
vored with almond extract). 


ad Bowl 


lost anv combination of seasoned 


yy 
Q 


cooked vegetables makes a 
1. In this case you have 1 box 
en peas and | box of green lima 
is and | cup leftover 

You cook the peas and beans 
marinate all three separately in 

French dressing. Sliced radishes, green 
ns, diced celery and lettuce make 

p the rest of the salad plus enough 

French dressing to moisten. 

before serving. 


good 


sliced car- 


Toss just 


oo 
Q 


ked Veal Scallopini 


hinly sliced veal for a scallopini 
was on hand. You can produce 
asonable facsimile, using canned 

nushrooms. The baked version re- 

moves last minute wrestling with the 

skillet. : 

- pounds veal cutlet or round thinly 
sliced. 

+ tsp. butter or margarine 

3 or 4 small onions 

; cup sliced mushrooms, canned 
or fresh 
up stock 

4 tomatoes peeled and sliced 

'2 cup grated nippy cheese 


ut veal into 2 inch squares. Brown 
slowly in fat and season with salt and 
Pepper, remove from skillet. Sauté 
lincly chopped onion in the same fat, 
ad’ mushrooms, blend well and pour 
Over 14 cup stock or white wine. 
few minutes. Arrange 
Pieces of veal, slices of tomato and 
mushrooms in greased casserole. Pour 
ove: liquid from skillet. Cover (use 
aluminum foil if no lid) and bake 30 
minutes in 375°F oven. Remove 
Cover and sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Bake 15 minutes longer. 6 servings. 


Cook for a 


PEOPLE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 
Vancouver has recently returned from 
the Riviera where he wrote a play 
about the life and times of novelist 
Scott Fitzgerald. Markle says he'll 
rewrite the play this summer if he 
gets time. In its present form “The 
Long Dream” would run for 6% 
hours. 


@ Former world and Olympic cham- 
pion Barbara Ann Scott may play the 
title role in “Rose Marie” in London. 
British producer Tom Arnold’s ice ver- 
sion of the Rudolph Friml operetta is 
due to open in July. Wyn Cook of 
Portage La Prairie, Man., and Ken 
Kennedy of Calgary, British Ice Hoc- 
key Association players, are in line for 
parts in the show’s Mountie chorus. 


@ Jules Sioui 43-year-old Huron 
Indian (acquitted last December on a 
seditious conspiracy charge) now says, 
in effect, that Canada should be given 
back to the Indians. He says he'll con- 
tinue his hunger strike, now into the 
third month, until recognition of “my 
rights and the rights of all Indians.” 
These include: recognition of the In- 
dian as the first occupant of (Cana- 
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il "tag, 


Can he live 


ae 
for 100 days? 


SIOUI: 


dian) soil and as such having the right 
to govern the country; an Indian dele- 
gate to the U.N. for Canada instead 
of a “foreigner”; recognition of and 
respect for the Indian as the master 
of this country, instead of slavery and 
silence on a reservation. Sioui has a 
pact already drawn up. “Mr. St. Lau- 
rent must come to me and sign. No 
one else will do,” he says. 

The pint of sweetened water Siour 
is taking daily will keep a man alive 
for about 100 davs. 


@ Acth and cortisone are a sort of 
Jekyll-and-Hyde to diabetes, according 
to the University of Toronto’s Dr. 
Charles H. Best. The co-discoverer of 
insulin told Chicago’s Diabetes Asso- 
ciation that overdoses of the wonder 
drugs can temporarily produce symp- 
toms of diabetes. But they can also 
disclose the presence of real diabetes 
much more quickly than present tests. 


@ A one-man show of imaginative art 
has just been held in Montreal. Walter 
Ruhman divides his art into mood- 
groups—Dusk and Dawn, World and 
Spirit, Age of Trial, Satirics. Senator 
Cairine Wilson opened the exhibit. 


PHILADELPHIA STORY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


pionship. Brother Flood spent a holi- 
day as a guest of the Toronto jail for 
attacking an umpire. Rabbit Jack 
Thoney—well, they say he was the 
finest ball piayer to ever wear a To- 
ronto uniform. 

Toronto has had many great play- 
ers. Some old-timers finishing in a 
blaze of minor league glory, i.e. Jor- 
dan and Nap Lajoie, Willie Keeler, 
Herman Long, the famed shortstop, 
and Heinie Manush and others were 
just playing out the string after their 
best days had long gone. 

Many men brilliant at Diamond 
Park, the Island or Fleet Street went 
on to big league fame. Rudolph, Car- 
rigan, Allen, Tesrau, Shocker, Buck 
Freeman, Charley Gehringer, Kiner 
being in that category, and in a lesser 
degree Fowler, Marchildon, Coleman, 
Eddie Miller, Red Wingo, Ryan, Shea, 
Sorrell, Stewart, Pud Jones, Lopata 
and others you will probably recall. 

Lajoie, Hall of Fame second base- 
man, a big, easy-moving man played 
first base in 1917 for Toronto, and 
his .380 batting powered his team to 
a pennant decided on the last day of 
the season. Bunny Hearne was his 
left-handed pitching star with 23 
wins. The following year under Howl- 
ing Dan Howley, a slugging catcher, 
they repeated their triumph by two 
percentage points. The hero of their 
win was an infielder named King 
Lear. He smashed the winning hit on 
the last double header win to cap his 


local career 
Sinker Ball 


On the next winner, the 1926 team, 
led by the same Howley. by then a 
popular, debonair sports figure, there 
was a young lefty named ¢ arl Hubbell 
whose minor role in this triumph gave 
little warning of his sinker-ball fame 
that was to come. 

Howley’s big squad of ’26 however 
is the one best remembered to the 
present day. They broke the Baltimore 
monopoly and beat Louisville five 
straight in the Little W.S. After that 
came the skids. Slowly at first then 
with gathering momentum. Ike Boone 
(.374) aided by Murrav Howell (115 
runs batted in) batted a team of his to 
third place in 1934 and won the lea- 
gue playoffs. Richardson at short, 
Morissey at second and McQuinn at 
first were a double-play trio of note. 
Luke Hamlin pitched eight shut-outs. 
The fact is that the local bugs had 
many a good player to enthuse over 
during the ensuing doldrums, but for 
a time not even the bailiff seemed 
interested. 

That is all changed now. We would 
like to have for two Opening Days a 
team composed of Tim Jordan or 
Lajoie, Gehringer, O’Rourke and 
Blackburne in the infield, Boone, 
Wingo, Thoney and Kiner or George 
Whiteman in the garden, Carrigan 
and Howley back of the plate and 
Rudolph, Johnny Allen and Shocker 
to lead the pitchers. But we will still 
settle for a first division berth and 
some sunny Sundays with a few traf- 
fic jams to take the place of “Mr. 
Solman’s arks and Mr. Fleming’s 
kangaroo chariots.” 
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Reserve Now for Spring Delivery 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


will grow 2 feet first year — 
plants sufficient for 25 feet (2 ¢t to 
20 inches bushy) $2.98 — seedling 
12 inches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 
6 inches apart) 


Giant Exhibition Peonies in colors 
red, white or pink, 3 for $1.89 


Apple trees 3 feet high in varieties 
McIntosh, Spy, Delicious, 3 for $1.98 


Plum trees 3 feet high in varieties 
Burbank and Lombard, 4 for $2.98 


Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Rev. Stephen J. Mathers, = A, B.0. 
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as gossamer as moonlight in complete circle skirts, 


star-studded blouses . . . in profusion at EATON'S 
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Distaff: 
On the Solo Stage 
HOME in Toronto after 10 years jin 


New York, Vancouver and Holly\: 004 
is Susan Fletcher. 





She’s doing an Sime 
evening of mono- a 
oN 


logues on May S. 
She started acting 
with Lorna Sheard 
back when the 
Children’s Theatre (:, 
was in Hart House. &, 
Her mother, Mrs. 
Dorothy Goulding, susan FLETC: <p 
took it over later.-« 
Susan has done radio writing, pro:uc- 
ing and acting in the States and ¢ an- 
ada; did all three together in a 26- 
week program in Vancouver; acted in 
stock and in New York; did a Holly- 
wood movie (“The Secret Garden”) 
For her own evening of sketches 
staged and costumed as for the theatre, 
t 


taker of The Globe and Mail. 


@ Winner in the “Singing Stars of 
Tomorrow” final competition was Lois 
Marshall of Toronto. Soprano Mar- 
shall, who is 25, wins the $1,000 
music scholarship awarded by the 
York Knitting Mills. This was L ois’s 
fourth entry in the Dominion-wide 
radio talent contest. Last year she 
placed second in the women’s section 
This year second place was a tie. won 
by Doreen Hulme of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Andrée Lescot of Montreal. \iss 
Lescot is the daughter of the once- 
president of Haiti. 


@ Another top award has come to a 
Canadian. This is the Naumberg 
Award, one of the highest in the U.S 
It was won by 18-year-old Betty-Jean 
Hagen of Calgary. Violinist Betty-lean 
competed against 150 musicians: was 
first Canadian to win the award. It 
entitles her to a NY debut at lown 
Hall next fall. Edmonton-born Betty- 
Jean has studied in Chicago; in Cal- 
gary with Clayton Hare; and for the 
last 18 months in Toronto, with Geza 
de Kresz. She has also appeared as 
soloist with the Toronto Symphony 


Orchestra. 


AWARD WINNER Betty-Jean Ha- 


SZ. 


gen and her teacher, Gesa de k 
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The Non-Assimilable Fiction Hero 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


IF {HE Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has nothing better to 
do it might very well investigate the 
case Of the contemporary Fiction 
Hero 

{he Fiction Hero doesn’t utter 
disloyal sentiments or join Peace 
Fronts Or promote the party line. 
He is just doggedly, quietly and 
inalienably opposed to the great 
American tradition of earning a 
good living. 


FOR INSTANCE, you rarely find 
fiction heroes in the professions— 
except of course in the medical 
proiession. When a fiction takes up 
medicine, however, he never does it 
with the idea of getting ahead and 
setting up a fashionable practice. 
He is sometimes prodded into a 
worldly attitude by a rich, spoiled 
girl. but the lure in this case is 
vavs sex, never ambition. In the 
end he always shakes her off and 
settles down in a tene- 
ment district with a 
more suitable mate 
who shares his preju- 
dices against sending 
out bills. 

There are no den- 
tists in romantic fic- 
tion, not even idealis- 
tic dentists who da 
the bridge work of 
the poor for nothing. 
Fiction heroes some- 
times choose the pro- 
fession of engineering and this is 
considered acceptable if their atti- 
tuue towards their work — _ say 
bridge-building—is creative rather 
than acquisitive. The dentist who 
spans the gap between two lost mo- 
ars may be just as fine a creative 
artist as the engineer—his work is 
hizhly evolved and intricate, de- 
manding long training and a Chi- 
nese patience for detail—but this 
isn | enough to promote him to the 
fiction pages. The reason may be, 
in part, that dentists fit too com- 
fortably into the capitalistic system. 
They like to work, and they enjoy 
geting on. They are often hand- 
ie and young and they invari- 
ably smell nice, but lacking the 
feckless Saroyan touch they have 
no appeal for the fiction heroine. 








SOr 


FICTION heroes rarely enter the 
legal profession, which is highly 
Competitive and exacting. In fact if 
a male fictional character takes up 
lax he can resign himself to being 
cast as the one who doesn’t get the 
gir. In “Holiday Affair” for in- 
Stance, the heroine is engaged to a 
splendid young lawyer with a bright 
future, but she rejects him in favor 
ot 1 fiction hero who has been fired 
from his job as a store-clerk. The 
hero doesn’t mind being fired be- 


> 





cause he doesn’t want a job and 
doesn’t want money, he just wants 
to build boats. This is enough for 
the heroine, who drops everything 
and rushes off with the boat-builder 
to California, laying down the 
train-tare herself. 

Fiction heroes always want to 
build boats. They don’t want to 
build cars or service stations or 
houses because there is a_ large 
popular demand tor these, involv- 
ing the profit motive. They are 
happiest when having just been 
fired from a job, they can sit about 
with a sketching 
three-masted schooners and other 
models of the pre-steam era. Fic- 
tion heroines find these sketches 
irresistible 

Naturally fiction heroes don't 


like office jobs, or store jobs, or 


drawing-board 


jobs involving selling anything on 
commission. Offhand. the onlv in- 
surance salesman I can remember 
in fiction was the hero 
of “Double Indem- 
nity.” and he wound 
up by getting involved 
with a blonde and kill- 
ing off her policy 
holding husband 
Generally — speaking. 
fiction characters who 
persist in business 
practice tend to come 
to a bad end. (See 
“Death of a Sales- 
man.”’) 

AS A RULE business is the ogre 
and the fiction hero is the modern 
knight who tilts at it, usually from 
a Safe distance. In “Woman in Hid- 
ing” for instance, the villain is a 
mill-manager who acquires control 
of the plant by tipping the owner 
off a cat-walk. He then decides to 
clinch possession by marrying the 
owner's daughter and then dispos- 
ing of her. However. she discovers 
his intention in time. runs away 
and, with Big Business hot on her 
heels, takes up with the nearest fic- 
tion hero, the young man behind a 
magazine and soft drink stand. 

The only occupational field that 
has ever absorbed the fiction hero 
satisfactorily is the Army. During 
the war fiction heroes joined up 
practically to a man and were prob- 
ably happier than they have ever 
been, before or since. No rude 
brushes with business, no problem 
of self-support and a practical guar- 
antee of safe conduct. 

The war has been over for some 
time now, however, and even the 
period of rehabilitation can’t be 
prolonged forever. The fiction-hero 
is back looking for a job. Anyone 
know of any that don’t involve 
competition, aggressiveness, office 
hours or permanent residence? The 
applicant is not interested in money. 
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Business Front 


Doors 


It's Good News For Canadian 


Exporters Because They Are 
Right On The Threshold. 


by Raymond L. Hoadley 


OF ALL the trading nations that are 
pushing their export sales to the Unit- 
ed States, Canada stands the best 
chance of making really significant 
sales gains in that rich market. 

The British, Dutch, 
French, to mention only 


Belgians and 
y a few among 
many, are making determined efforts 
to sell more goods in the States. Gov- 
ernment and industry alike in those 
dollar-deficit embarked 
on well planned, long-term programs 
to step up their American sales. They 
are budgeting large tor market 
research and analvsis, promotion, ad- 


Vertising, 


countries are 


sums 


exhibits and redoubled sales 


effort 


But Canadians 


them all due 


have the jump on 
to their proximity to the 
American market. What other coun- 
try knows American _ tastes, 
competitive conditions 
dians do? Canadian ex- 
y and inexpensively 


sales 
methods and 


as Well as Cana 





porters can easil 


check these factors and also U.S Cus- 
toms procedure for themselves. In- 


to certain U.S 
markets than some of their competi- 


deed, they are closer 


tors within the States 

But despite this nearness to the 
market, some Canadians are slow to 
get into it. They want to crack the 
U.S. market, but thev’re overwhelmed 
by its size. It's the same thing that 
troubles many European sellers. They 
fear to tackle it without the backing 
of big money for promotion. Yet Ca- 
nadians are in the best position of any 
foreign traders to get established in 


the U.S. by developing regional mar- 
I State 
unwind the red 
customs have been taken 
a tariff-slashing trade con- 
coming up this fall. The 
U.S. Government has published a 78 
list of tariff reductions it pro- 
poses to offer at the conference. The 
State Department is busily preparing 
the American people for the large tar- 
i 


kets, city by city, state by 
The first steps to 

f 
tape of U.S 
Then too, 
ference IS 


this 


page 


h 
ff concessions its negotiators are con- 
sidering 

he tariff reductions at Geneva and 


FCCP CE RO PSR DORE SRE SEES SEER TERS ERE ERESESEESESEESEREESSESEESEEES 


RAYMOND I! HOADLEY. S\N's 
business correspondent in the U.S., is 
Assistant Finar clal Edi for of the New 


York Herald-Tribune 


Are Opening on U.S. Markets 


Annecy in 1947 and 1949 were large- 
ly on raw materials and agricultural 
products. The spotlight will be on pro- 
cessed goods at this third tariff parley 
at Torquay and Canada seems likely 
to win worthwhile concessions from 
the U.S. on manufactured goods. 

[his is a most opportune time to 
bust American tariff barriers wide 
open. Marshall Plan officials did the 
preliminary spade work by impressing 
on the American people the necessity 
of importing more goods and creating 
a better balance between imports and 
exports. Even the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has done an 
about-face. The NAM is organizing 
meetings among businessmen from 
coast to coast to carry the message of 
buving more foreign goods. 

The Truman Administration — is 
ready now to go a step further in its 
program to prepare the public for 
greater imports President Truman 
has drafted the retiring Secretary ot 
the Army to formulate a coordinated 
program to encourage imports. This 
is the trump card Washington will use 
to get Congress and public sentiment 
in tune with the import drive. 


Loud Squawks 


American industry in times past has 
emitted “loud and raucous squawks” 
whenever a hundred thousand 
dollars worth of foreign goods are im- 
ported that may offer a little compe- 
tition But for the present, at least, 
climate conducive to 


few 


an economic 





CANADIAN delegation (pictured) 


with 


greater imports has been created in 
the U.S. Certain industries like paper, 
pottery, watches, furs, woolens, alu- 
minum metal, lumber and meat prod- 
ucts have registered vigorous com- 
plaints against the U.S. import policy 
but the Administration is turning a 
deaf ear to these complaints. 
Canadian exporters are as interest- 
ed in reform of U.S. customs admin- 
istration as they are in lowered U.S. 
tariffs. Congressmen soon will be con- 
sidering a bill called the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1950, aimed as 
a first thrust in the long-term task of 
rewriting the customs laws. Import 
authorities estimate that if U.S. cus- 
toms red tape were simplified so an 
importer could figure his final 
obligation to customs with reasonable 
accuracy at the time he places his 
orders abroad, U.S. imports would in- 
crease by at least one billion dollars! 
This forty-odd bill would 
enable importers to determine their 
landed with 
accuracy. Today 


page 


some degree of 
the dutiable value 
depends on the export value or the 
home market value, whichever is 
higher. The collector of customs, un- 
der the present Jaw, must determine 
two sets of values and then use the 
higher of the two. Under the proposed 
law only the export value will be used. 


costs 


The proposal stands a good chance 
of adoption with the chief opposition 
likely to from customs attor- 
as there is no doubt that the 


come 


neys, 


bill would lessen customs litigation. 


—cP 


U.S. and British laid groundwork 


last year for simpler customs procedures. More will be done at Torquay. 


COORDINATOR: Former Ary Sec. 
retary Gordon Gray will set out pro- 
gram to encourage the U.S. to import. 


The pattern of American import 


trade is so firmly established that 
three-quarters of total imports are raw 


materials and crude foodstuffs. With 
the national income above the 20) 
billion dollars a vear level, the US 
can find good use for foreign con 
sumer goods in great variety and from 
many sources to the extent of 51,500). 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000 a year 


That would mean ani increase of 


$1,000,000,000 in American imports 


of finished manufactures. The Tor- 
quay tariff parleys should pave 
way for Canadian manufact 
obtain a good share of that potent 
billion dollars. 

Men’s argyle socks are an example 
of the success that aggressive Cane 


dian manufacturers often ¢ exp 
rience in the American market. These 
socks are competiiive with similarg 


British products. In 1947 son 4 
dozen pairs of Canadian-madte socks 
valued at $206,000 were shipjed to 
the States. In 1948, 
valued at $547,000 
across the border and in 
than 54,000 dozen valued at $75,000 
were sent in. 


35,000 dozen 


were lipped 


194%, more 


The American market for Cana 
dian hand-framed socks may be e% 
ceptional. Nevertheless, Canadians 





have never had as attractive a 
tunity to invade the U.S. market 4s 
they will have in the next five years 
Unless, of course, a protractec period 
of hard times should lie aheav of te 
American economy. 

There are many export opportunl- 
ties in varied lines. Canadian 
breaking in on the currant an. berr) 
jam market in the States. A aval 
able supplies of maple sugar ove! 
the U.S. Americans recog! 
excellent quality of Canadi seed 
potatoes. The exports of c 
could be greatly increased. ( 
beer is highly regarded in th 
and there is a big demand for 
and live lobsters for hotels 
taurants. The demand is 
halibut, mackerel, herring and sme' 
Despite a high duty on sardines, @ 
Canadian pack is relatively low 
in competition with sardines ut up 
by other countries. 

Casein is competitive. ¢ 
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YEAR 1939) 


STELCO 
IN 1949 


How wages and salaries and employ- 
ment increased at Stelco plants last 
year and by comparison with 1939 is 
shown in the chart at left. Wages and 
salaries together totalled $31,843,343 
in 1949, an inerease of $3,442,209 as 
compared with 1948. 








Average hourly earnings at the end 
of 1949 of all payroll employees were 
117% above the average for the year 
1939. This compares with an increase 
of 59° in the Cost of Living Index 
between the end of 1939 and the end 
of 1949. 


In 1949 the combined cost of vaca- 
tions with pay and statutory holidays 
to Steleo was $1,431,018, as compared 
with $1,119,636 in 1948. This repre- 
sented an increase of some 28. 


A copy of the Annual Report may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Company 
"48 1949 at Hamilton, Ont. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS, 


Rize 


“a 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 AND 1948 


ASSETS 














ASSETS 1949 1948 
hand and in banks $ 3,191,334 $ 2, 04 
with trust company 1,500,000 500,000 
n of Canada bonds and other securities (market value December a 
1949, $11,945,000; 1948, $5,967, 11 901 795,006 
employees on Dominion of Canada bond subscriptions | secured 68,115 472,529 
2 Q91 IC , - ane 
s and notes receivable, less reserve 13,921,295 13,056,379 
e portion of excess profits taxes 426,608 
es of raw materials, supplies and products, as determined and 
ed bv re oO cials of the eompanies and valued at the a 
f cost reserve 23,300,401 24,475,581 
¢ 545 $ 47,356,365 
NTS—NON-CURRENT 
n coal mining properties, and investment in and advances t - ’ 
ated coal and ore mining companies $ 6,025,362 $ 5,441,509 
SETS 
vorks owned and operated $111,213,697 $107,280,935 
Yepreciation reserve 60,798,628 5,810,411 
$ 50,415,069 $ 51,470,524 


D CHARGES 


nsurance and other expenses paid in advance $ 106,439 $ 105,341 


$110,778,916 $104,373,739 
canneieintaisiaidipamiiiies : tinnaiiimmeataninaatinssioa 
behalf of the Board, 
1M ASTER 
HI ON Directors 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Subsidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 1949, and report that we 
erified the cash on hand, bank balances and all securities and have obtained all 
ormation and explanations which we have required and that, in our opinion, the 
nsolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit and correct 
f the state of the companies’ affairs at December 31, 1949, according to the best 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books 
companies, 












RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON 





| 7 Ontario, March 2, 1950 Chartered Accountants, Auditors 
——— 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
PROFIT AND LOSS 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1949 AND 1948 
M ROM OPERATIONS after deducting depreciation and all ex 

f manufacturing, selling and administration $ 10,467,585 $ 7,903,586 

me from securities and profit from sales 88,271 148,984 

$ 10,555,856 $ 8,052,570 

on funded debt 88,426 S91L,AT5 

' PROFIT FOR THE YEAR $ 9,967,430 $ 7,461,095 

—————— ——— 
The 


‘lowing amounts have been charged before determining the profit for the year: 
1949 1948 
vision for depreciation (including special depreciation) $5,935,128 $4,611,006 
Vision for income taxes 6,937,210 5,468,151 
ntribution to Pensicn Trust Pund .. 1,150,000 1,000,000 


rectors’ fees .. .. . panies ie “a 18,000 16,000 
muneration of executive officers .... . ‘ ‘ 273,100 221,300 
gal expenses... .. . es anaes ee a ert eee ee 15,940 16,442 


I 


LIABILITIES 









CURRENT LIABILITIES , 2949 cena 

Accounts payable and accruals. . . > 0,615,009 9 5,09 

for income and other taxes, less paid on account 249,312 if 
dividends... ; as ; 093 
rt following ar 
S paya Februa 1 19,8 
ywing year 

FUNDED DEBT 

234 Sinking Fund debentures 1967 $ > 

Secured al nents to N 24 

n ty ed Current Lia s 

FURNACE RELINING AND REBUILDING AND OTHER 

OPERATING RESERVES $ 4,243,699 $ 3,420,70% 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES $2,588,673 $ 2,588,678 
CAPITAL STOCK 
Authorized Issued 

400,000 259,852 7% Cur Preference shares ir a - 
a i act 3 4 3 19 

600,000 160,000 Ordinary shares—no par value.. 
EARNED SURPLUS] 

Earnings retained for use in the business a $ 51,018,393 $ 43,93 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
EARNED SURPLUS 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1949 AND 1948 








1949 
Balance at beginning of year $ 43.930.371 $ 35,8 
Add 
le year » OF 1 {61 
Transfe fit Plan Reserve 
Inven claimed unde Act ss ; 
tax thereon ($307,35 1,741 
Refundable portion of excess profits O44 
$ 897.8 $ 46.8 
Deduct 
Dividends declared during the year: 
Preference shares at $3.00 per share $3 1556 $ ’ 
Ordinary shares at $3.00 per share 1,380,000 1,380 
Extra distribution of $1.00 per share on Preference and Ordinary 
shares payable February 1, following year 19,852 
3 S79,408 §$ S79 


Balance at end of year 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
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Enquiries Invited 
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“THE SAFETY- 
MINDED 
COMPANY” 





Dividend No. 251 


Notice given thal 
of twenty-five cents per -hare upon 
the paid up Capital stock of this bank 
declared for the urrent 
quarter and will be payable at the 
bank and its branc ifter 
Thursday, the first dav of June next 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 29th day of April 
1950 


| 


is hereby i divider 


has been 


hes on and 


t the Board 


ATIKINSON, General Manage 


By Order « 
ro 
Montreal, O 


\pril 18 
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ROYAL 
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OF CANADA 
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BUSINESS AN 


“Hand-Outs’ 


TODAY, as everyone knows, a Ca- 
nadian dollar is worth a good deal 
less than it was before the war. (In 


March the cost-of-living index 
stood at 163.7, against 100 for 
1935-39.) This may not matter 


much to people whose income has 
risen as much or more. But it mat- 
ters a great deal to those less for- 
tunate — to pensioners and others 
on fixed incomes, to “white-collar” 
and non-union workers whose in- 
comes have failed to keep pace with 
the cost of living, to widows trying 
to make the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy last out their lives. 

Now these unfortunates are in 
danger of further hurt, from a tur- 
ther and perhaps considerable de- 
cline in the purchasing power of 
money. This arises from the fact 
that though the physical outlook 
for business seems a good deal bet- 
ter today than it did a few months 
ago, the financial prospect is rather 
strongly inflationary. 

There are two major fields of 
prospective inflation, national de- 
fence and social security. We can't 
do much about defence expendi- 
tures ($425 million in the current 
fiscal vear. up SITIO million trom 
the preceding year) since they are 
determined by considerations of 
national safety and appear to be 
moderate enough, in relation to the 
possible need. But perhaps this very 
fact, the compelling requirements 
of detence, plus the obvious possi- 
bility that this kind of spending 
might suddenly have to be increas- 
ed very largely. makes it all the 
more extremel\ 
cautious about entering into com- 
mitments for more liberal old-age 
pensions and unemployment and 
health benefits. 

This may not only concern the 
common good, but also the welfare 
of the workers themselves as a 
group and as individuals. What will 
be the worth of social security con- 
tracts, if the money in which their 
values are expressed is rapidly de- 
clining in purchasing power, be- 
cause of a too-large increase in the 
amount of it in circulation? 

Social security, particularly in 
the old-age pensions field, can ap- 
parently become as dangerously in- 
flationary as any wartime spending. 
That is, it will be if the “means of 
payment” it creates outrun the ac- 
tual production of goods and ser- 
vices. And this is what actually 
seems to be threatened by the labor 
union drives for company-financed 
retirement pensions and the nation- 
wide demand for more generous 
governmental old-age pensions, to 
be paid at a lesser age (65 instead 
of the present 70) and without the 
“means test,” which means regard- 
less of the financial position of the 
applicant. 

Government pensions ot $50 a 
month at 65 with no means 


necessarvV to be 


age 


and Inflation 


test would require the expenditure 
of no less than $660 million jn 
1951 and almost $1 billion in {97}. 
the difference being caused the 
increase in the number of older 
people year by year. And this is by 
no means the whole of it: there js 
constantly rising pressure also for 
more liberal provision for health 
and unemployment and child care, 
and tor a host of other governmen- 
tal services. Socially desirable and 


defensible though ‘each of these 
may be, they create a serious prob- 
lem economically — how to carry 
them financially and how to put 


such vast new sums of mone\ into 
circulation without serious! 
aging the value of our mone 

Though few realize it, there is 
real danger of a further serious de- 
cline in the value of money the 


j 
Gam- 


years immediately ahead, as a re- 
sult of the current organized pres- 
sure campaigns for “hand-outs” of 


all kinds. 


Here’s a Strange Tax! 


HISTORY provides mai eX- 
amples of extraordinary tax laws 
But in modern times. scarcely any 
can be more bizarre than an 
amendment by the Quebec L egisla- 





ture to the City of Montreal's char 
ter, giving the city the power to 
Impose a sales tax on goods bought 
outside the city. According to the 
citvV’s now-amended sales tax by- 
iaw, a Montrealer who visits Sher- 
brooke or Sorel and buys a hat or 
other article is required to tell 


Montreal's) Director of Finance 
about it on his return, and | him 


a tax on the purchase. The amount 
is two per cent of the purchase 
price, the rate he would ha paid 
if he had bought the article within 
Montreal. If he tails to report the 


purchase, he may be fined 540 or 


given three months in jail. And lia- 
bility for the tax has been made 
retroactive to 1935! 

How is this tax to be collected 


[he “foreign” merchan who 
makes the sale certainly wont act 
as a tax collector, as is done on 
sales within the city. But perhaps 
Montreal doesn’t intend to bother 
much about the purchases of !0- 
dividuals, and is aiming instead al 


firms which buy supplies outside 
the city. Will Montreal set up cus 
toms barriers at every entrance 
point and search visitors ] Ve- 
hicles? 

by 


P. M. Richards 
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The World's His Beat 
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Heron left 


{TES DOG—Banker Praises 
»ran a heading in The Cleve- 
ys dealing with a Royal Bank 
a Monthly Letter which 
anadian newspapers in fav- 
ms 

e Ohio scribe been more in- 
icquainted with his subject 
have realized that the writer 
stle. John 
1, public 
idviser at 
head of- 
yntreal, is 
a banker 
ecause of 
nt press 
id. 


iS aSsOci- 


of the —Henri Paul 
star Week JOHN HERON 
the Royal 
he took with him recollec- 


his embarrassment when pur- 
traveller's cheques to finance 
the two cross-continent trips 


e had made earlier with his young 


amil\ 


\ 


p ty 


assin 
ais of 
truck b 
pint of 
solved 


this 


Many 


others, he reasoned, 


reacted similarly. 


g daily beyord the inner por- 


banking in Montreal, he was 
the affability, courtesy and 
public service he tound. He 
to communicate something 


tmosphere to the public. 


This led him to seek and eventually 


eceive free hand in devising the 
ments of the Monthly Letter en- 
uted to his care. Soon the missive 
tok on aspects which led a colleague 
) comment, “He tells how to deal 
Vladies Who have overdrawn their 


anAin 


iccounts.” 


Dna Pinnacle 


But H 
lan a St 
Rlations 





ron has achieved much more 


ecessful venture in customer- 


What he did was to convert 


ager into a social document, 


r a graph or business fore- 
ring a range of interests as 
te itself. Be the topic health, 
id weather, conservation of 
public relations, population 
ce of women in the modern 
result has been to place 
on a pinnacle by himself 
ork in changing the public 
wards the banks. It is win- 
hem recognition as institu- 
ng human needs. 
w type of bank letter won 
pularity. An issue devoted 
nservation was reprinted in 
An Australian bank cabled 
copies. A commentary on 
reading inspired an Osha- 
nist to break into 
is for inclusion on the mail- 
creased until today the cir- 
twelve times that of 
‘ur fat volumes contain 
ppings from all corners of 
Parents express thanks for 
er children in home work 
‘men for aid in preparing 


j 


verse. 


St is 


k reflects the man. This son 





and still carries a piece of shrapnel in 
his body. 

Heron was highly acclaimed for a 
deception practised on a young 
mother. She was in hospital for con- 
finement when her husband was. ar- 
rested for the brutal murder of a 
young girl. To harassed 


of Belfast, now a thorough-going Ca- 
nadian, has touched life at many facets 
as preacher, missionary, teacher, In- 


dian school principal, soldier, railway doctors. 


clerk, reporter and editor. Heron, then city editor of the Toronto 
Heading a boarding school in Al- Daily Star, came to the rescue by 
berta, he organized a cadet corps that printing, after the regular run, a spe- 


won the provincial efficiency shield. cial 
During this period he had both hands ence to the crime deleted. A messen- 
frozen when lost a whole day on the ger delivered this paper to the patient 
prairie. Serving nearly four years with for a week until she was adjudged 
the Canadian corps in the First World strong enough to bear the terrible 
War, he was wounded in the left leg truth 


one-copy edition with all refer- 
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Counsel from this human dynamo 
in a recent letter— reproduced ia 
Coronet under the title “What's Your 
Hurry?”— to take things easy as life 
progressed was greeted with incredu- 
lity by old friends on The Peterbor- 
ough Examiner where Heron rose 
from cub reporter to managing editor 
in six vears. A greving veteran rushed 
to the typewriter to descant gleefully 


on the inconsistency of advice to 
dawdle over meals. “He didn’t talk 
that way when he was here,” he 
pounded out. “To reporters his orders 
were ‘Miss your lunch, miss your din- 
ner, miss everything. but GET THAT 
STORY! ” 


Two Things to Think About 


lo ws. 


— fd: 


Gd 


sidering an investment. One 


e There are two things to think about in con- 
is the security it-elf 
— its safety. the income it yields. its marketability. 


The second is your own position. A man of thirty 


LISTED STOCKS 


cud Melitta. A man who holds 


Buying sixty. 
Orders accepted for ex- 


: man who holds bonds. 
ecution at regular rates 


of commission on the 


: security is eood in itself. 
Toronto. Montreal and : 


Vew York 


changes. 


stock ex- S fa 
ready to assist) Investors 


common stocks is not in the same 


has not the same investment needs as a man of 
large proportion of 


position as a 


In other words. it is not suflicient to know that a 
It should also be 
able to your particular needs. We are always 


suit- 


considering such 


questions and invite inquiries regardless of the 


amount involved. 
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THE ECONOMY 


THIS WEEK, Canadian businessmen 
were evidencing cheerfulness over the 
current sales position and outlook, but 
increasing about the 
world political situation and the labor 
prospect at home. Apprehension about 
the rising tension in the West's rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia was temper- 
ing encouragement over the way busi- 
ness is holding up in both the domestic 
and export markets. 

It was felt that any further serious 
worsening of the not-so-Cold War 
might call for a considerable intensifi- 
the Canadian military pre- 
paredness program, with consequen- 
ces for the economy that would be 
governed only by the indicated serious- 
ness of the situation. Broadly, this 
would mean a lot more Government 
spending, and at least some deepening 
of the pressure towards inflation (see 
the Business Angle, page 40). There 
would be plenty of business activity, 


nervousness 


cation of 


and jobs, but economic imbalances 
would tend to increase and build up 
trouble for the future. 

On the home front, businessmen 
were bothered by the labor unions’ 
persistent aggressiveness and by evi- 


dences that Britain was losing ground 
in her drive to sell more goods in 
Canada. The Canadian International 
Trade Fair, to open May 29, was ex- 
pected to bring some improvement in 
the latter field, but the labor situation 
had industrialists really worried. Seri- 
ous stoppages in public services and 
in industrial production and decreases 
in employment could result from con- 
tinued labor intractability. 


But, despite these headaches, main- 
tenance of higher sales to dollar mar- 





NEW PRESIDENT: W. H. A. Short 
heads Kenwood Mills Limited. 
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ANADIAN BUSINESS 


kets and good consumer demand at 
home were brightening the immediate 
position. 


Lumbering: 


BRIGHT SPOT 


CONVERSION of waste wood into 
marketable products promises to 
create many new jobs in the New 
Brunswick forest industries, already 
the province's Number One employer. 

Last vear J. Leonard O’Brien 
established plant at South Nelson, 


4 


ee oe — 


U. K. EXPORT: 


NB, to manufacture a lumber sub- 
stitute (Plaswood) out of wood shav- 
ing, sawdust, slabs and edgings from 
his sawmills and planing mills. The 
synthetic boards can be nailed, 
or planed like ordinary lumber, and 
have advantages of their own besides. 
They are finding a ready sale in New 
Brunswick and elsewhere. 

Now the Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company is adding a wing to 
its versatiie Bathurst plant. It will 
produce high-quality paperboard 
from waste hardwoods before the end 
of the year. 

This is regarded by the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry as a signfi- 
cant step, one that may be of great 
importance to New Brunswick's fu- 
ture. The province’s chief natural re- 
source is her timberland, but it is not 
limitless. It has to be exploited under 

policy of scientific management if 
its annual “crop” is to be maintained. 

Economists have long deplored the 
fact that in areas where evergreens 
are harvested for pulpwood, cutting 
crews have to leave behind the beech, 
birch, maple, poplar to rot or to 
spread and crowd out young conifer- 
hardwood _ is 


sawe d 


unless the 
sawlogs. 


ous. trees, 
suitable for 

The new plant will make commer- 
varieties and, incl- 
dentally, will clear forest tracts for 
new growth. Thus the woodlands will 
vield a higher return of payrolls and 
profits. 


cial use of these 


Retail: 
U.K. AND CARS 


SOME Canadian car makers may have 
been crying “wolf.” They were report- 
ed worried by inroads the British in- 





dustry was making in the Canadian 
market. At first glance, it seemed they 
had reason to worry. Sales of British- 
made cars in Canada have been sky- 
rocketing. Recent trade figures show 
that Canadian imports of British ve- 
hicles in February were 100 per cent 
above the record monthly average set 
in the last quarter of 1949, 

Other reports, however, indicated 
that someone was making a fuss about 
nothing. Two weeks ago there were 
reports of “whopping” and “phenom- 
enal” increases in British sales here 
But last week, the same terms were 
being applied to sales of Canadian- 
made cars. Much, if not all, of the 


—U.K.1.O 
strong competitor in an ever-expanding Canadian market. 


whopping increase in British sales here 
could be explained as part of a gen- 
eral trend. 

The 26 per cent increase in sales 
by Ford of Canada, for instance, in- 
dicated that the British industry had 
not done much harm in 1949. — 

There was no question that British 
car sellers were breaking into the Ca- 
nadian market. If Canadian auto man- 
ufactures had reason to be seriously 


concerned, it might be about the fu- 
ture. In this respect, recent remarks 


by L. P. Lord, Chairman of the Austin 
Motor Co., gave some food for 
thought. 

He announced that dealers in Can- 
ada still were not getting deliveries 
on as many cars as they thought they 
could sell here. Short steel supply in 
Britain was given as the reason for 
the too-small allocations. 

For the present the salient fact 
was that Canadians are buying more 
cars. If they want small ones, they'll 
buy the British makes, if they want 
larger ones they'll buy Canadian 
makes. Recent reports on car sales 
indicate there is room for both. 


Transport: 


FREIGHT RATES 


THROUGHOUT the early part of the 
hearings before the Royal Commission 
on transportation, C NR and CPR had 
been on the same side. They had been 
united in an effort to put a stop to the 
inroads truckers were making into the 
transportation industry. 

But towards the end of last month 
the two big lines were at opposite ends 
of the table again split on three 
points: 
higher? 


1) Can freight rates go any 
2) CNR’s $1 billion capital 


reorganization plan; 3) A ney 
of setting freight rates. 
Earlier, before the last 8 
increase was granted, CPR 
George Walker had sugge 
— rates could still be raj 
wt pricing the railways o\ 
ee. CNR Vice-Preside; 
Fairweather took issue with t 
opinion rates now in effect 
considered, were too high. | 
a chance marginal produce 
get discouraged because frei 
would take too much out of 
In Fairweather’s opitiion, 
dian economy is still geare 
production of basic con 
which move at low freight 1 
couragement of these prod 
felt, was dangerous to the 
health of the country. 
Behind the rate increase 
ment were the current wage 
of railway employees. If the 
are met, they will probably be 
in higher rates. The trouble is 
increase will have to apply 
where there is little competi! 
other carriers—the basic ¢ 
ducing prairies. : 


U.S. MARKET 


CONTINUED FROM 


poultry commands a premium 
The dem 


American market. 
moccasins might be cited as 
the growing demand for felt { 
plywoods and veneers. Then 
castings and parts that do 

themselves to mass product 
duty on such items of heavy 
is fairly low and the labor 

lower in Canada. 

There is believed to be m 
for higher sales of Canadia 
crafts, both in the States and 
ican tourists in Canada. The 
tion for this type of goods 
to be inadequate. 

There is no prejudice agai 
dian goods in the States. On 
hand it should be pointed 
Canadian imports have one 
that European and British 1: 
not have. Canadian 
lack the prestige accorded 
ports simply because Can 
near the States that Canad 
are considered somewhat in 
category as domestic produc 
another reason why Canadi: 
push more aggressively th 
handicrafts to American 
Americans get much more 
of buying such goods in C: 
they do from buying ie 
ican stores. 

Canadian salesmen should 


travelling in the U.S. Too 
content just to write a lette 


York or Chicago inquiring 
market. Nor should Montre 
ronto prices be quoted. The * 
laid-down price should be g 
If tariffs are lowered an 
red tape is simplified in thi 
decision on tariff barriers, 4 
promising phase in the de 
of Canadian-United States t 
tions will open up. But bey 
if Canadians expect to sell m 
in the States, these products 
made available, promoted 
to the American people just 
ican products have to be. 
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Insurance: 


UNDER-AVERAGE LIVES 





vealed) but also for the insurance of 
those who do not qualify as average 
lives because of more serious physical 


impairments of one kind or another 


U.K. BUSINESS 


Policy: 





that plans are ready to stimula: pur- 

chasing-power as and when needed 
Some Ministers have Openly stated 

their feeling that the tide of b 








' siness 
WHEN YOU are induced to apply and who are therefore classed as MONEY FLOW is on the turn and will soon be ebbing FOR 
a policy of lite insurance, what are under-average lives and = charged a and have questioned, at least hy jm. repo! 
chances of vour being turned higher premium SIR Stafford Cripps’ budget called for plication, whether it is any lon safe since 
A sansa 7 h Ko 002 . oan Lana x ‘ = ; tags E J al ; 
dow On the average only four out How the higher premium is arrived a revenue of £3,.897.800,000 — a to pursue disinflation. Sales 
of e\ [QO policies appiled Tor are at in the case of an applicant classed larger budget than last vear’s. British Arising from this feeling 01 Joyh rd 
¢ a iit ‘ rei ; . rt = = = ? A se Neal = ‘ © t ‘i 
rot issued, and one large Canadian is an under-averege life is the result taxpayers are paying for their welfare and irresolution is a theory the 20 P 
SOP eny RE POrS Tear SaeeebE, ee of the cooperation of the medical and services. These outlays will be higher, wartime and postwar boom has con. gp inte 
ee out-of every 1000 applied the actuarial department On this as expected. But observers see some- tinued tor so long that it canyot he he € 
Sars side of the water the life companies allowed to subside. It has been »inted ee 
. Keeping with the objec despite their varying underwriting that the appointment - of Hugh olur 
ally all institutions engag standards. pooled their experience. Gaitskell as new Minister 0: Feo. @ was | 
isaction of fle insurance ind after a painstaking investigation nomic Affairs represents sonicthing ; 
¢ evtend protection over as evolved what is known as the Numer new in economic policy—a pla am- ICA 
vid ge as possible. so that there cal Rating System ed not in years but in decades ine T 
‘ Stification for the state 7 The new Minister, according to el 
enc e business on the ground this theory, will be responsi for mona 
e facilities afforded by private Allotment “taking up the slack” in the \ ning 
. , adequate slump in private business, reconimend- es 
TT OASRRt a1 ; reat 
Provision is accordingly made tor This system provides a method of Ing Increases In governmental end- sue 
the insurance not only of those pet assessing the extra premium tor an ture as private expenditure di Mish- z fl 
; : 2 See ran Paicotss yith 
sons who are classed as average lives under-average applicant by allotting al then relaxing governmen eX- 
wt} r hharaca > r rate t s ye re ¢é rivate e > ith) Atar ae 
(who are charged standard rates fo plus marks for favorable and minus  . iS peng sr sn © late : 
their policie Ithoush minor revives. Fro s > ernie te 
their policies, although minor flaws in marks for unfavorable features of the aes Meise — ee te po eS 
Petre bc 8 os ois eye icy might be evolved a plan {or i s 
melt paysical Coneion say ‘be ire risk according to standard schedules 7 ieee ; ace : 19 
creasing, almost imperceptib the 
Starting with 100 per cent as normal, Lis coe 51.18 
' se 3 re average inflationary pressure for ; 
the resultant percentage arrived a . E . 
e resultant ns . whole generation, so maintaining the R 
t > rates the percentage rir? £( 
this method indicates the perc ; economy in a constant condition a 
‘ a ; 
of standard mortality which may be near-boom. 
> CTE ro oO srce re “1° : ° ler 
expected. Thus a resulting percentage This is a plausible idea, but it has ns 
of 150 is interpreted as indicating that a serious flaw. Britain is not a closed Gt 
P » . e S 
the applicant may be regarded as sub economy. The nation which depends , 
ject during his life to 150 pel cent ot —Miller Most on OVerseas supplies and over- ‘ 
the standard mortality BUDGETER CRIPPS: The _ safe- sea markets is in the weakest position aa 
It is generally agreed that this de guard against inflation was smaller. to apply independent economic poli- 
See S eo : re 
finite mathematical conception enables cies. For its every internal action must , 
premium rates to be calculated ac thing significant in the smaller amount be viewed with the export markets in 142 
cordingly. It has been pointed out by provided for a surplus as a safeguard mind: otherwise there may be insut- b 
oii ‘ : :. a aaa fiat s ve > 2 re the cs 
one authority that applicants with against inflation ficient foreign exchange to ensure the 9 
ree ee : There have been signs recently necessary imports. 
totals below 125 per cent are regarded E ae ce 
Ww aS that the Government itself is divided It is not because thev see no sign d 
as “healthy” risks, while those with é te 
ae ; In its attitude to the economic trend, of business recession that the disin- 
over 250 per cent are uninsurable. It oN ie s0 
ene ' if not in its counsels at least in its flationists reject plans for stimulating 
is also to De notec ta Ye SVStem Is : : iil - 0 
' al h a t I thoughts. The official policy is_ still business; it is because they recognize 
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aes Seem) See ae anti-inflation, but not definitely dis- that by inflating, a country like Bri- Bi yccy 
> Yt vlve « : : . ° . P 
plus or minus adjustment ts not given inflation. The smaller provision against tain may price itself out of its export ; 





as an exact figure but as a range, say 
125-175, so that the precise adjust 
within 


ment may be selected from 


inflation bears this out 
Ministers asked sin 
Parliament whether there really ts a 


have been 


markets. 
In other 
which must be adopted by all the im- 


words, this is a policy 

















Poor that range, but the resulting aggregate policy to combat a slump; they have portant trading nations or no 
LLOYD'S of London: Besides insur- percentage is a valuable guide if not assured the House that the situation If one country alone can adopt it, that 

ince, acentre Of maritime information an exact answer.—Gcvorge Gilbert. is constantly under observation and country is America, not Brita 48 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 








fORD Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
ports 1949 as the most successful 
jjnce ‘ne inception of the company. 
sales \olume reached an all-time rec- 
ord. A $212,036,601 sales value was 
1 per cent greater than in 1948. The 
crease came wholly from sales in 
‘he Canadian market which accounted 
fr about 86 per cent of total sales 
yolum Net profit at $17,256,762 
yas egual to $10.40 a share. 


ICA reports a 21 per cent increase in 
the number of passengers carried on 
ss entire system during 1949. The 
jn mile volume of air cargo and air 
aipress. Was also higher, exceeding 
y48's figure by 50 per cent. The 
yeatly increased amount of work 
jone by the airline was accomplished 
yithout alteration in the size of the 
feet, and with only a small increase 
, stafl. Nevertheless, the deficit on 
fe Year's Operations was higher than 
1 1948: $1,419,444 compared with 


$1,183,022. 


FOR the 11 months ended October 
|, 1949, Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., ex- 
serienced record sales of $160,004,521 
and net earnings of $13,367,416. This 
ears statement consolidates the oper- 
alions in North America only, and the 
gults—which represent a profit of 
35 cents per dollar of sales—com- 
care With a volume of $132,657,689 
tor the year ended November 30, 
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The 20.6 per cent increase in sales 

1949 followed an increase of 68.6 
ef cent in the previous year. In the 
-nited States the 11 months volume 
0 seta new peak being 39.4 per 
vent over 1948. 


XESLL TS of operations for the year 
149 are set out in the annual report 
> British Columbia Power Corp. 
The bulance of income after provid- 
: for preferred dividends of sub- 
lary Companies amounted to $2,- 
3.258—some $300,000 less than the 
48 figure. The shortage of water 
electrical generation in the early 
tot the year is given as the reason 
cor the drop. 
There was, however, a 6 per cent 
crease in the number of customers 
electric service. Average annual 
-nsumiption increased from 1,812 
wh in 1948 to 1,977 in 1949. Op- 
rating expenses also increased to 
333,559,695. This is 6.22 per cent 
ove the 1948 figure. 
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ASSE(S of Canada Permanent Mort- 
gage Corp. are shown at a new high 
1 the 1949 report. At $89,012,694 
» over $6 million higher than 
19.8. For the first time in 35 
rs the corporation had no real es- 
ty sale. The high demand for 
tgoze funds continued throughout 
49. ind Canada Permanent’s mort- 
ge cavestments increased by $6,- 
29,129 to a year-end total of $55,- 
49.2°3. Profits, at $877,804 (after 
‘aXes) were $61,442 more than in 
I4N 


MERLING Trusts Corporation _ re- 
*orts 1949 as the best year in its his- 
“ry. In spite of higher operating costs, 
‘tt earnings were $78,353. 


CNR’S DUPLEX ROOME 
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Pull-out wash basin and toilet 
facilities of your own. 





Warm or cool... a touch adjusts the 
temperature to your liking. 





Sleep-inviting bed pulls out in a jiffy. 
Go to bed any time you feel like it! 


TTE BRINGS You 
a a qT 


Murr 
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DAY-AND-NIGHT 


AT LOW COST 


Something new in round-the-clock travel enjoyment is yours in Canadian 


National’s smart duplex roomettes. Here’s all the privacy and convenience 


of a bedroom — at only 10 per cent more than lower berth fare! 


By day, lounge in comfort on the soft, restful foam rubber seat. . . 
read, or just relax as you view the colourful panorama unfolding 
outside your picture window. In your duplex roomette, you have : 
your own toilet and wash basin . . . your own temperature control. 


When you're ready for sleep, pull out the deep-cushioned, foam 
rubber bed . . . sleep soundly in air-conditioned comfort. In the morning 
enjoy a leisurely wash and shave in your own roomette. 


Next time you travel, ask Canadian National about duplex roomettes. 
Now in service: Montreal - Halifax. 
Montreal - Toronto - Chicago 
Other routes as cars become available. 
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Yardley lavender ... the endearing fragrance 


that always means a Confident You. 


Enhance your charm each day with 


ra 
LAVENDE 


the gracious informality of 









English Lavender - $6.50 to $1.25 
Lavender Toilet Soap - 50¢ a tablet 
Lavender Dusting Powder - $1.75 
Lavender Bath Salts - $1.25 - $3.0¢ 











